Stepped, chamfered eniad and bull-nosed. 
^ - and ask for Ceiling Edges. REM oe: 


x 


t 


n 


tegular lay-in. For our brochure, call 1 800 233-3823. 


Ceiling designs copyrighted by Armstrong. ; ER 


CEILINGS 

CARPETS 

FLOORS 
VALLS 


NTERIORS 
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Back in 1984, Dean Witter decided to 
centralize their New York headquarters at 
Two World Trade Center. They've been 
ripping out floors and building them back 
ever since. 

To simplify this gargantuan remodeling 
project— twenty-four floors, a million square 
feet, six thousand people, eight thousand 
chairs— they decided that all private offices 
were going to be the same. 

Says Walter Mystkowski, Dean Witter's 
first vice president for architecture, *We de- 
cided to connote prestige by embellishing 
the interior furnishings. 


A tall order. 


“The Paradigm" chair from Stow & Davis 
lets us modulate and customize both 
desk chairs and side chairs— with leather or 
fabric, open or closed arms, varying back 
heights. A vice president and an assistant 
vice president can have entirely different- 
looking chairs. But they're both Paradigms. 

"They've been on the market and doing 
well for ten years now— we expect they'll 
be around for the length of our lease.” 

Just what Richard Schultz had in mind 
when he designed the line, in 1978: “It’s 
a nicely proportioned chair: conservative, 
but chameleon-like, so you can change 
its appearance. And my new wood models 


For more information, call 1-800-333-9939 
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give even greater design flexibility" 

Edith Gerson, an associate with PHH 
Neville Lewis, the firm retained for the head- 
quarters design, concurs: “You can fit 
people from senior executives to file clerks 
with equal comfort, just changing options 


and finishes. 
“We even use it on the trading 
floors, where hundreds of chroni- 
cally fidgety people are constantly 
jumping up and down, swivelling, 
tilting, practically doing cart- 
wheels on their chairs. It's a 
marvelous, universal chair.” 


Stow & Davis 


A Division of Steelcase Inc. 
The Office Environment Company" 
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Now there's more ethan 
one way to look at 


resident sprinklers. 


Until now, sprinkler system designers have 
had a limited choice of residential sprinklers to 
apply to a wide range of conditions. Viking solves 
this problem by offering two distinctly different 
residential sprinkler styles in a variety of colors. 

The Microfast* line employs a small frame 
and a unique slender bulb element in pendent and 
horizontal sidewall models. Available in chrome, 
brass & bright brass, white and Navajo white, 
Microfast residential sprinklers are UL listed. 
Color-matched flat or special adjustable escut- 
cheons are available for all Microfast sprinklers. 

The new Horizon? Residential sprinkler 
is a visually appealing flush sprinkler design. UL 
listed, the rugged Horizon Residential is available 
in chrome, black chrome, bright brass, white and 


Navajo white with matching adjustable escut- 
cheon ring. 

Both Microfast and Horizon Residential 
sprinklers come in !/?" or 7/16” orifice sizes in a 
variety of temperature ranges and provide un- 
matched quality, appearance, and performance at 
very competitive prices. 

Viking sprinklers and fire protection equip- 
ment is distributed nationally through SupplyNet. 
For more information on Viking's Microfast and 
Horizon Residential sprinklers, contact your 
nearest SupplyNet 


member distributor, 4 
call, or write the 


Viking Corporation, THE VIKING CORPORATION 

Hastings, Michigan. 210 N. INDUSTRIAL PARK ROAD 
HASTINGS, MICH., U.S.A. 49058 
TELEPHONE (616) 945-9501 
CABLE: VIKING TELEX: 22-6400 


— a SupplyNet Member Distributors: Viking Sprinkler Supply, Fairfield, NJ: Braintree, MA: Allied Sprinkler Corporation, New York, NY: 
Southland Sprinkler Supply, Atlanta, GA: Southern FL: Denver, CO: Addison, TX: Fire Protection Supply Company, Addison, IL: Midwest Sprinkler Supply 


Company, Columbus, OH: Sprinkler Contractors Supply, Fullerton, CA: 


Viking Products Are Generally UL Listed, FM Approved or Pending. 
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Steven Holl's multiuse Dreamland Heights building at Seaside, 
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Go crazy with colorful Kraton! SBS modifieds! 
If you're nuts about color, high performance Kraton' SBS modified asphalt roofing products are going to 
drive you stark-raving mad! They’re available in a fantastic variety of colors from leading roofing materials 
manufacturers, so you get to pick the colors that are right for your low-sloped rooftops. And you get the 
performance you want at almost one-tenth the weight of ballasted EPDM for even greater design flexibility. 
Get in touch with the reality of Kraton SBS, America’s fastest growing asphalt modifier, by 

calling us at 1-800-323-3405. Or, write: Shell Chemical Company, Manager, Elastomers Communications, 
One Shell Plaza, P.O. Box 2463, Houston, Texas 77252. 


D Shell Chemical Company 


Shell Chemical Company manufactures KRATON" rubber; the company does not 
manufacture roofing products. It makes no warranty, expressed or implied, that the 
manufactured roofing products shall conform to any minimum performance specifications. 
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EDITORIAL 


Architects and 
designers can help 
protect the public 
from unbalanced 
electrical currents 
in and around 
buildings, and they 
should be on the 
watch for other 
possible hazards. 


‘The Next Asbestos? 


THE next health hazard in buildings, comparable in scale and seriousness to asbestos, may be upon us. 
The New Yorker in June (June 12th, 19th, and 26th) ran a three-part article by Paul Brodeur on the 
potential health threats of magnetic fields created by unbalanced electrical currents in and around 
buildings. (The unbalance is often caused by current moving through grounded plumbing systems 
rather than back out the wire.) Brodeur describes research by epidemiologist Nancy Wertheimer and 
physicist Ed Leeper in the U.S. and medical officer Lennart Tomenius in Sweden showing that people 
living near transformer stations, pole-mounted transformers, or high-current overhead electrical lines 
(found along many city and suburban streets) have a higher incidence of certain types of cancer. He 
also mentions research by Wertheimer and Leeper connecting electrical cable heating systems in ceilings 
(as well as electric blankets and computer video-display terminals) to higher rates of miscarriages. 

There are several lessons here for the architectural community. First, the article undermines the 
common but erroneous assumption that just because we have used something for a long time, it must 
be safe. As Brodeur points out, we began using overhead electrical lines (as we did asbestos insulation, 
lead pipes, and lead-based paint) long before the advent of environmental impact statements or health-re- 
lated product testing. Which raises the question: How many other common building materials or systems 
that we now use pose a health hazard? The architectural community, as prime consumers of building 
products, has the leverage to demand that manufacturers provide evidence as to the long-term biological 
effect of building components and systems. 

Second, Brodeur’s article focuses on the attempts by the government, the utilities, and product man- 
ufacturers to discredit this research with few attempts at replicating it. The reason for such stonewalling 
is not hard to find. There are over 30 million video-display terminals in use in the U.S., there are 
growing numbers of electrically radiant-heated buildings, and there is an immense investment in the 
overhead power distribution system. But if Brodeur’s account is true, the duplicity, especially among 
government agencies and government-controlled utilities, is inexcusable. If nothing else, this episode, 
like that of asbestos before it, underscores the need for skepticism about manufacturers’ claims, the 
need for more building research independent of any industry or interest group, and the need for better 
means of transferring technical information, since, as in the case here, most of the research findings 
were buried in obscure technical journals rarely seen by practicing professionals or the public. 

Third, the article raises questions about liability in such matters. The courts may hold companies 
liable for the safety of particular products, but how can responsibility be assessed when damages are 
caused by the way we distribute electrical power or communicate electronic information in this country? 
If such systems turn out to pose a public health threat, then the courts could conceivably go after those 
who specify and locate the harmful components in and around buildings as well as those who make 
and distribute them. 

What, then, should the architectural community do if further research verifies these preliminary 
findings? Brodeur has several suggestions. An effective solution to VDT radiation, he writes, has "all 
VDT operators sit at least twenty-eight inches from their own terminals, and about forty inches from 
other terminals.” He also mentions that some U.S. computer companies make magnetically shielded 
terminals for sale only in Scandinavia (where laws require it), and that a Norwegian firm is marketing 
such a terminal in the U.S. Brodeur admits that overhead power lines pose a more difficult problem. 
“In some cases," he writes, "restringing or burying them may be sufficient to reduce magnetic-ficld 
exposure. In other cases, it might be necessary to develop ways of changing the present grounding 
svstem, which, because it often allows unbalanced currents to flow through plumbing systems, can create 
relatively strong magnetic fields in many homes. The trick will be to accomplish this without losing 
protection against electric shock. Possible solutions include using nonconductive plumbing or installing 
dielectric unions in existing plumbing to interrupt the flow of electric current in conducting pipe.” 

It is not enough to conclude that others will take care of such problems. Architects have a professional 
obligation and a moral duty to press for morc information and more action. Thomas Fisher " 
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It’s only a matter of time! 
Visit booths 1018 - 1025, 
interGLASSmetal ‘89, 

New Orleans, October 5 - 7 


Perfecting... 

the furnace that can produce... 
tempered safety glass shaped into 
graceful, inopi smi. 
in one, quick, continuous process... 
in sizes up to 84" by 144"...and 
thicknesses from 6mm (1/4") to 
19mm (3/4"). 


Becoming a reality, not a dream... 
The Architectural Bending and 
Tempering System available 
soon fae Glasstech, 
naturally. 


Glasstech, Ltd. 
P.O. Box 62 
Shrub Hill Road 

Worcester, WR4 9RQ_ England 
Telephone: (44) (905) 723663 
FAX: (44) (905) 20400 

Telex: 339636 


Glasstech, Inc. 
Ampoint Industrial Park 
995 Fourth Street 

Perrysburg, OH 43551 U.S.A. 
Telephone: (419) 661-9500 
FAX: (419) 661-9616 

TWX: 810-442-1795 
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Views 


Post-Modernism and Energy 
'The John Morris Dixon edito- 
rials are one of the main reasons 
I subscribe to P/A. And I ike the 
one for April (page 9) in which 
you discussed diversity. 


But somewhere, the subject of 


energy should have been 
brought in. The underlying as- 
sumption of Modernism was a 
steady decline in relative energy 
cost, and the underlying assump- 
tion of Post-Modernism was a 
reversal of that seemingly reli- 
able decline. That's why the big 
changes came with the Arab Oil 
Embargo, OPEC, and related 
events. (The optimism of the 
International Style rejected re- 
gionalism based on energetics. 
Energy cost, as a declining per- 
centage of the cost of living, 
made a glass box in Phoenix 
seem chic and a concern for ven- 
tilation in Tallahassee seem 
quaint but irrelevant.) 

If wearein a period of confu- 
sion now, it's because our culture 
is waiting to see if fusion will 
become more important than 
fashion. Will it give us another 
steady energy cost decline? Or 
will plain old heat pollution 
(greenhouse effect) prove worse 
than physical pollution (acid 
rain, etc.)? Awaiting more data, 
stylists have no clear verdict— 
and can try anything. 

Harry Compton, Architect 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Post Offices and Suburbs 

I would like to compliment you 
on the breadth of your recent 
article on “Reordering the Sub- 
urbs" (May 1989 P/A, pages 78— 
91). While the subject appears in 
much of the professional and 
popular literature these days, 
yours was one of the first articles 
to provide a valuable compara- 
tive commentary on the variety 
of concepts. 

I was, however, struck by a 
dichotomy in the same May issue 
between the article referred to 
above and the Technics Topics 
article on Post Office Design 
(pages 111—113). The prototype 
development team apparently 
did not include a spokesman for 
a differing "kit" that might relate 
to the setting within which the 


post office was to be located. 
Similarly the site plans included 
with the article reflect two subur- 
ban parking-in-front-of-the- 
building solutions. 

A case illustrating the inherent 
problem of this approach oc- 
curred recently in a small, subur- 
ban fringe community where I 
have been working on a plan for 
orderly growth. The existing 
downtown is a disjointed mix of 
somewhat urban and suburban 
character and the new planning 
concept seeks to alleviate some 
of this by encouraging develop- 
ment to the sidewalk line. A new 
post office is planned for this 
community. The plans for this 
post office, prepared by an out- 
of-state architect, are virtually 
identical to the suburban exam- 
ples shown in your article. While 
this plan no doubt resulted from 
discussions concerning the con- 
venience of access (in a retail 
sense) it works against the ur- 
banizing planning concept (in a 
civic sense). 

Communities at our urban 
fringe will not often be designed 
by teams with the sociological 
and design range of those iden- 
tified in your “Reordering the 
Suburbs” article. Neither will 
one developer be likely to control 
the destiny of most large tracts 
of land. We must work to insure 
that institutions such as the Post 
Office (including their postmas- 
ters and design architects) recog- 
nize the importance of their de- 
velopments as potential focal 
points of the urban/surburban 
fabric. I am certain that the site 
plan examples shown in the post 
office article do not fit any of the 
emerging community prototypes 
of your suburbs article. 

William L. Clarke, ASLA, ASCE 
Ross, California 


Seductive Presentations 

I was browsing through a June 
1989 P/A in another office and, 
in spite of my effort to cut back 
on subscriptions, the projects 
and presentations were inspiring 
so you got me again. I respect 
and take pride in good presenta- 
tion drawings. “Presentation 
Methods” (page 84—93) is most 


interesting with variety in styles, 


techniques, and medium, and I 
hope it’s a regular feature. 
Rolf S. Lokensgard, AIA 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Pratt Finalist Corrected 

The finalists for the Pratt Insti- 
tute School of Architecture com- 
mission (July P/A, Pencil Points, 
page 20) were Gwathmey Siegel 
& Associates, Rafael Vinoly Ar- 
chitects, and Eisenman Archi- 
tects. The other firms mentioned 
were among the ten firms who 
competed for the job. 


Rendering Credit 

The illustration of the Center 
for Innovative Technology, 
Herndon, Virginia (June 1989, 
page 85), was done by Terry 
Guilbeau for the architects, Ar- 
quitectonica International. 


Tile Installation Photo 

The photograph of the Daily 
Catch restaurant by JCA/Archi- 
tects (July 1989, page 93, right) 
was taken by Richard Mandel- 
korn. 


Tile Information Source 
P/A’s list of reliable sources of 
information on ceramic tile 
(June 1989, page 92) should 
have included the Ceramic Tile 
Marketing Federation, which 
provides information and or- 
ganizes educational programs 
on tile. Contact CTMF, 1200 
17th Street NW, Suite 400, 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 202- 
296-9200 
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D307-6 Hollyberry A 


D362-6 Nile Green 


D347-6 Wisteria 


D351-6 Tyrol Green 


Butdon’t get hot under the collar. Because that 
means you can depend on us to deliver 110 shades 
of SOLICORS, ourcolorthrough laminate, in 10 
working days or less. 

"That's the fastest, the most, and definitely the 
hottest. Because by no coincidence, those colors 
are the very same 110 you'll find in our Color Quest? 


©1989, Ralph Wilson Plastics Co. 
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D349-6 Arctic Blue 


D374-6 Desert Pink 


D341-6 Marigold 


OUR 10 DAY 
CALLS FOR 110 


line. The largest and most popular group of solid 
color laminates in North America. 

And there's more to SOLICOR than meets the 
eye. Sure, using it eliminates visible seams. But 
it’s also a versatile material with almost unlimited 
potential. In fact, it can be routed, beveled, 
sandblasted, or engraved with astounding results. 


D322-6 Bluejay 


D357-6 Orange Coral ; 


D345-6 Cherry 


D344-6 Rosemist 


D342-6 Tropic Jade 


D51-13 Peach 


D363-6 Robin's Egg 


FORECAST 
IN THE SHADES. 


Whata way to adopta cool stance in today's 


D365-6 Emerald 


For more information and product 


sizzling creative climate. samples, call: 1-800-433-3222 


Soif you've gota few bright ideas bouncing 
around between the ears, our SOLICOR shades 
could really bring them into focus. 

And that just might help you find yourown 
place in the sun. 


In Texas: 1-800-792-6000 


LUILSONART. 


BRAND DECORATIVE LAMINATE 


Bringing new solutions to the surface™ 
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uying a new roof or replacing an old one can be 

a little intimidating because so much rests on making the 
right decision. That's why you need a U.S. Intec modified 
bitumen roof. 

When you call our toll-free Technical Hot Line at 1-800- 
624-6832, you'll be in contact with roofing specialists 
who understand your situation. They'll help you choose 
the U.S. Intec roofing system that will protect you and your 
building for up to 20 years, come hail or high water. And 
we guarantee it. 


QUALITY, INSIDE AND OUT. 

A U.S. Intec roof is simplicity itself. We start with a roll of 
tough, non-woven polyester fabric, then impregnate it with 
bitumen that has been modified with APP (atactic polypro- 
pylene) or SBS (styrene butadiene styrene), depending on 
the properties you need for your application. The 
result is a tough, flexible membrane. 
During installation, 
these rolls of 
membrane are 
applied to form 
a single layer, with 
the edges of the rolls 


You get a lightweight, durable 
roof that protects your valuable 
property from the ravages of pounding rains, 
broiling sun and roof-punishing hail storms. 

Because we manufacture our own roofing membranes, 
you'll get a quality-controlled roof that we guarantee for up 
to 20 years, from the day it's applied. 


MORE THAN A ROOF, A SYSTEM. 
When you specify a U.S. Intec roof, that's 
exactly what you'll get, from top to bottom. 
In addition to the roofing membrane, 
we also supply insulation board, 
walkboard, fasteners, coatings, 
and pre-flashed vents, pitch pans 
and drains—all specially designed 
for 100 percent compatibility with our 


APP or SBS membranes. In fact, U.S. Intec is the only man- 


ufacturer who offers a complete line of roofing accessories 
for modified bitumen applications. That's why our roofs, 
and our guarantee, last so long. 


overlapped and sealed tight. 


U.S. INTEC,INC. 


TECHNICAL HOTLINE 
1-800-624-6832 


6 g 
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THE GUARANTEED WARRANTY. 

We take your roof, and our warranty, very seriously. So 
in addition to maintaining a strict quality check on our 
products, we can recommend a specially 
trained contractor to install your roof. Once 
it’s installed, a U.S. Intec representative 
performs a thorough inspection of the 
project so we can issue your warranty. 
When you call U.S. Intec to recommend 
a contractor, you can be sure you'll get 
the best job available as well as our 
warranty. That's why we call it 
the guaranteed warranty. 


TOLL-FREE HELP, 
DOCUMENTED SPECS. 
Along with a roof that protects your building, U.S. Intec 
has developed a computerized specification service that 
protects you before work ever begins. It's called 

Design Line. 

When you call 1-800-541-2772 (or 1-800-392-4216, in 
Texas) and give us the details about your new or replace- 
ment roof, we'll send you a Design Line specification 
document that contains a job summary, application 
methods, product descriptions and architectural details. 
It gives you a solid basis for getting comparable, compet- 
itive bids on your project. And this service is available at 
no charge to all building owners, building managers and 
architects. 


MAKE HASTE WHILE THE SUN SHINES. 
Whether you need a roof now or not, give us a call today 
to find out more about U.S. Intec's modified bitumen 
roofing systems. Just call our Technical Hot Line at 
1-800-624-6832. Because you never know what the 
weather holds in store. 


U.S. INTEC, INC. — 


Roofing and Waterproofing Systems 


P.O. Box 2845 Port Arthur, Texas 77643 


1-800-624-6832 


THE LEADER IN MODIFIED BITUMEN ROOFING SYSTEMS 


©1989 U.S. Intec, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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i Mail This Coupon For Your FREE Desktop Nameplate, Produced With The Kroy Digital Lettering System. 
[ ] Pm interested in using the Kroy Digital Lettering System with my PC. 


We own a 


lettering system. 


Please carefully print or type your name and title exactly as you want them to appear on your nameplate. 


j Name 

Title 

i Business Phone ( ) 
Business Name 


Business Address 


City 


State 


MAIL TO: Kroy Inc., 14555 N. Hayden Road, Scottsdale, Arizona 85260 


Kroy is a registered trademark of Kroy Inc. Kroy 360 and 460 are trademarks of Kroy Inc. 


i One nameplate request per company, please. Void where prohibited. 


= 
|] 


(Required) ; 


-———— Apoc e f 


3141-A 


(We Promise To Send It Back. Free.) 


Even if you already use desktop pub- 
lishing, you'll be amazed at the speed, 
simplicity, convenience and quality of the 
Kroy 360 Digital Lettering System. It's a 
powerful business tool that can create 
colorful lettering for report covers, flyers, 
badges, merchandise bar codes, file labels, 
overhead transparencies, signs—there 
are hundreds of ways it can make your 
documents look more professional. 


In fact, wed like to show you just how 
good this product is by sending you a 
free personalized nameplate produced 
with the 360. Just mail us the coupon. 
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You'll see for yourself that the 360's 
lettering is actually superior to most laser 
printers. And if your needs require even 
higher resolution lettering, Kroy’s new 460 
model prints at a graphics-quality 600 dpi. 

Both are incredibly simple to use. 
Hardly more complicated than typing. 
With a library of drop-in typestyle car- 
tridges and tapes to choose from. 


And if you own a computer, Kroy even 
has a lettering system that can print right 
from your PC’s data. 


So send us the coupon today for your 
free personalized nameplate and more 


Circle No. 329 on Reader Service Card 


information on Kroy’s amazing 360 and 
460 Digital Lettering Systems. Your local 
Kroy dealer will contact you for a hands- 
on demonstration—just name the time. 


Your image is our business. 


37TH ANNUAL COMPETITION FOR PROJECTS NOT YET COMPLETED 


ive Architecture 
announces its 37th annual P/A 
Awards program. The purpose 
of this competition is to recog- 
nize and encourage outstanding 
work in Architecture and 
related environmental design 
fields before it is executed. Sub- 
missions are invited in the three 
general categories of architec- 
tural design, urban design, and 
applied architectural research. 
Designations of first award, 
award, and citation may be 
made by the invited jury, based 
on overall excellence and 
advances in the art. 


P/A Awards 


Program 


ARCHITECTURE 
URBAN DESIGN 
RESEARCH 


Jury For THE 37TH 
P/A AWARDS 


Architectural Design: Helmut 
Jahn, FAIA, President and CEO, 
Murphy/Jahn, Chicago. Peter 
Rose, Principal, Peter Rose 
Architect, Montreal. B. Mack 
Scogin, Jr., AIA, Principal, 
Scogin Elam Bray Architects, 
Inc., Atlanta. Daniel Solomon, 
FAIA, Sole Proprietor, Daniel 
Solomon & Associates, San 
Francisco; Professor of Archi- 


tecture, University of California, 


Berkeley. 


Urban Design: William H. Fain, 
Jr, AIA, Managing Partner and 
Director of Urban Design and 
Planning, Johnson Fain & 
Pereira Associates, Los Angeles. 
Alfred Koetter, ATA, Principal, 
Koetter, Kim & Associates, 
Boston. 


Research: Min Kantrowitz, Prin- 
cipal, Min Kantrowitz Associ- 
ates, Albuquerque; Adjunct 
Associate Professor, School of 
Architecture and Planning, 
University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque. Stephen Selkowitz, 
Group Leader, Windows and 
Daylighting Group, Applied 
Science Division, Lawrence 
Berkeley Laboratory, Berkeley. 


Judging will take place during 
October 1989. Winners will be 
notified, confidentially, before 
October 31. Public announce- 
ment of winners will be made at 


a ceremony in New York in Jan- 


uary 1990, and winning entries 
will be featured in the January 
issue of P/A. Clients, as well as 


professionals responsible, will be 
recognized. P/A will arrange for 


coverage of winning entries in 
national and local media. 


Turn page for rules and entry forms. 


DEADLINE FOR SUBMISSIONS 


: SEPTEMBER 5, 1989 
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Entry form: 37th P/A Awards Program 


Please fill out all parts and submit, intact, with each entry (see paragraph 14 of 
instructions). Copies of this form may be used. 


NUMEN MM Er 4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Entrant: 
Address: 


Credit(s) for publication (attach additional sheet if necessary): 


Entrant phone number: 
Project: 

Location: 

Client: 

Client phone number: 


Category: 


Entrant: 
Address: 


Project: 


I certify that the submitted work was done by the parties credited and meets all 
Eligibility Requirements (1— 7). All parties responsible for the work submitted 
accept the terms of the Publication Agreement (8—9). I understand that any entry 
that fails to meet Submission Requirements (10— 18) may be disqualified. Signer 
must be authorized to represent those credited. 


Signature 


Name (typed or printed): 


Awards Editor/Progressive Architecture 
600 Summer Street, P.O. Box 1361, Stamford, CT 06904 


Project: 


Your submission has been received and assigned number: 


Entrant: 


Address: 


(Receipt) 


-| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Awards Editor/Progressive Architecture 
600 Summer Street, P.O. Box 1361, Stamford, CT 06904 


Entrant: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Address: | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
(Return label) | 


Wesce M EI E Et iei 
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Eligibility 

1 Architects and other environmen- 
tal design professionals practicing 
in the U.S. or Canada may enter 
one or more submissions. Proposals 
may be for any location, but work 
must have been directed and sub- 
stantially executed in U.S. and/or 
Canadian offices. 

2 Allentries must have been com- 
missioned, for compensation, by clients 
with the authority and the intention to 
carry out the proposal submitted. 
Schemes developed for design 
competitions must meet the same 
qualifications; the submitted design 
must be the one the client intends to 
execute. (For special provision in 
Research category only, see Item 6.) 
3 Prior publication does not affect 
cligibility. 

4 Architectural design entries may 
include only buildings and com- 
plexes, new or remodeled, that are 
scheduled to be completed after 
January 1, 1990. Indicate schedule 
on synopsis page (Item 12). 

5 Urban design entries must have 
been accepted by the client who 
intends to base actions on them. 
Explain implementation plans on 
synopsis page (Item 12). 

6 Research entries may include only 
reports accepted by the client for 
implementation or research studies 
undertaken by entrant with inten- 
tion to publish or market results. 
Explain basis of eligibility on 
synopsis page (Item 12). 

7 The jury’s decision to premiate 
any submission will be contingent 
on verification by P/A that it meets 
all eligibility requirements. For 

this purpose, clients of all entries 
selected for recognition will be con- 
tacted by P/A. P/A reserves final 
decision on eligibility and accepts 
no liability in that regard. Please 

be certain entry meets above rules 
before submitting. 


Publication agreement 

8 If the submission should win, the 
entrant agrces to make available 
further graphic material as 
necded by P/A. 

9 In the case of architectural design 
entries, P/A must be granted the 
first opportunity among arch- 
itectural magazines for feature 
publication of any winning project 
upon completion. 


Submission requirements 

10 Entries must consist of legibly 
reproduced graphic material and 
text adequate to explain proposal, 


firmly bound in binders no larger 


than 17" in either dimension (9" x 
11" preferred). No fold-out sheets; 
avoid fragile spiral or ring bindings. 
11 No models, slides, films, or 
videotapes will be accepted. Origi- 
nal drawings are not required, and 
P/A will accept no liability for them. 
12 Each submission must include a 
one-page synopsis, in English, on 
thc first page inside the binder, 
identifying the project and location, 
clarifying eligibility (see Item 4, 5 
or 6), and summarizing principal 
features that merit recognition in 
this program. 

13 To maintain anonymity, no 
names of entrants or collaborating 
parties may appear on any part of 
submission, except on entry forms. 
Credits may be concealed by any 
simple means. Do not conceal 
identity and location of projects. 

14 Each submission must be accom- 
panied by a signed entry form, to 
be found on this page. Reproduc- 
tions of this form are acceptable. 
All four sections of the form must 
be filled out, legibly. Insert entire 
form, intact into unsealed envelope 
attached inside back cover of 
submission. 

15 For purposes of jury procedure 
only, please identify each entry as 
one of the following: Education, 
Houses (Single-family), Housing 
(Multiple-unit), Commercial, Industrial, 
Governmental, Cultural, Recreational, 
Religious, Health, Urban Design, 
Applied Research. Mixed-use entries 
should be classified by the larger 
function. If unable to classify, enter 
Miscellaneous. 

16 Entry fee of $90 must accom- 
pany each submission. An early 
submission fee of $75 per entry will 
be accepted for entries postmarked 
August 22 or earlier. Fee must be 
inserted into unsealed envelope con- 
taining entry form (Item 14 above). 
Make check or money order (no 
cash, please) payable to Progressive 
Architecture. 

17 P/A intends to return entries 
intact, but can assume no liability 
for loss or damage. 

18 Deadline for sending entries is 
September 5, 1989. Early submis- 
sion deadline is August 22 (Item 
16). Any prompt method of deliv- 
ery is acceptable. Entries must show 
postmark or other evidence of 
being en route by midnight, Sep- 
tember 5 (August 22 for early sub- 
missions). Hand-delivered entries 
must be received at street address 
shown herc, 6th floor reception 
desk, by 5 p.m. on specified date. 


Address entries to: 
Awards Editor 
Progressive Architecturc 
600 Summer Street 

P.O. Box 1361 
Stamford, CT 06904 
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1989 APA Awards for Design 
and Manufacturing Excellence 


| 
| 
.. 4. 2300 Windy Ridge | 
| Marietta, GA 
Cooper Carry & Associates, Inc. 
| 


2. Rockcreek North Office Building 
Rockcreek, MD 
House Reh Associates 


|. S. Burger King World Headquarters 
Miami, FL 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum 


4. Crystal Water Park 
Arlington, VA 
Hunter Reynolds Jewell 
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The Weihe Partnership 
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Quality Craftsmanship 


The "APA Award for Design 
and Manufacturing Excellence" 
is a national award program 
sponsored by the Architectural 
Precast Association. 

The judges look for a design 
that displays a highly animated 
use of precast concrete to give — 
life and vitality to the building | 
surface. They look for good | 
control, and design that exploits 
the potential of a precast | 
concrete system. 

This year's judges were: 
Peter A. Lendrum, Peter A. 
Lendrum Assoc. (chairman of 
the jury); Roger Strassman, 
Weihe Partnership; and, John 
Torti, CHK Architects and 
Planners. 

Your design could join these 
award-winning buildings. The 
1990 "APA Awards for Design 
and Manufacturing Excellence" 
is open to all design profes- | 
sionals submitting designs | 
utilizing Architectural Precast 
Concrete produced by an APA 
member and completed since 
January 1, 1988. Entries must 
be received by January 31, 
1990. 

For more information, call or 
write APA, or circle number 
350 on the reader service card. 
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esigner's wishes, as well as save time and hold the line on the budget. Design 
choices, such as texture, color, shape and size, are infinite with Architectural 
Precast Concrete. Members of the APA - Architectural Precast Association - are 
professionals, pleased to share their specialized knowledge and experience with you. 
Involve your local APA producer at the preliminary planning stage to insure that your 
imaginative concepts will be achieved. When you think of quality, think of Architectural 
Precast Concrete. 


y: our local APA producer is a custom craftsman who can understand the 
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ARCHITECTURAL PRECAST 
ASSOCIATION 

825 East 64th Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46220 
317/251-1214 

FAX: 317/259-7230 
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PA News Report 
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Barton Myers's winning scheme for the Seville World's Fair: High-Tech Americana. 


Three new projects 
by Jean Nouvel in- 
clude an urban infill 
project in Perpignan 
(right). See Perspec- 
tives, page 33. 


Show of History 
Opens the CCA 


"Architecture and its Image," 
the main inaugural exhibit at 
Montreal's Canadian Centre for 
Architecture (see p. 68), bodes 
well for future installations at 
the CCA. Says Eve Blau, Curator 
Exhibitions and Publications, 
“Our mandate was to show the 
range of the collections while 
dealing with issues that are cen- 
tral to the study of architecture 
and the purpose to which the 
CCA is dedicated.” Accordingly, 
the first part of the exhibit deals 
with architectural representa- 
tion, highlighted by Durer's 
woodcut of a fortification, dating 
(continued on page 20) 


Toronto’s Skydome in its open position. 


NEOCON® Report 
Copley Square Rebuilt 
New D.C. Memorials 
ADPSR on Housing 
Perspectives: Jean Nouvel 
Calendar 


Barton Myers Wins 
Seville Pavilion 


Barton Myers Associates, Los 
Angeles, has won the competi- 
tion to design the United States 
pavilion at the 1992 Seville 
World’s Fair. The firm was 
awarded the project by the U.S. 
Information Agency from a 
shortlist of nine finalists (P/A, 
May 1989, p. 28). With the "Age 
of Discovery" as its theme, World 
Expo '92 will celebrate both the 
500th anniversary of Columbus's 
voyage to the New World and 
the dismantling of European 
economic trade borders. 

Billed as a commemoration of 
Columbus's voyage "through 
(continued on page 28) 


Watercolor by Ernest Cormier from CCA 
inaugural show. 


*Convertible" 
Stadium in Toronto 


Despite the controversy that has 
surrounded it, Toronto's 
Skydome, the first domed 
stadium with a fully retractable 
roof, qualified as a local land- 
mark even before its June 3rd 
opening. Considering its size 
and prominence, it could hardly 
have been otherwise. Occupying 
11 acres immediately adjacent to 
the CN Tower, Skydome is a 
multi-purpose arena seating 
over 50,000 for baseball and 
football and up to 67,000 for 
concerts. In addition to 161 
(continued on page 26) 
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Canadian Centre for Architecture 
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Hansen/Mayer, Charles Mayer 


P/A NEWS REPORT 


Copley (continued from page 21) 

some 300 peers in an extensive 
competition judged by, among 
others, William Whyte. Since the 
architecture surrounding Cop- 
ley Square makes as strong a 
statement as the last century 
could supply, the jurors wanted 
to avoid the “monumental and 
formal.” Understatement was 
the stipulation, and if under- 
statement produced a place that 
still seems more parcel than 
park, maybe the ordinary is 
enough. Perhaps the end of the 
spring rain and the coming of a 
food market and booths will 
animate the new environment 
with a constituency to make it a 
more permanent place. 

Jane Holtz Kay a 


Two More 
D.C. Memorials 


This summer's unveiling of the 
winning design for a memorial 
to veterans of the Korean War, 
along with the announcement of 
the finalists for a memorial to 
American women who have 
served in the armed forces, un- 
derscores a growing challenge 
for the national capital. As more 
than a few local design review 
officials and architectural critics 
have said lately, Washington is 
besieged by plans for memorials. 
It is hard to know how many 
memorials are too many for the 
capital city and harder still to 
determine who should say. Con- 
gress appears to have helped 
matters only slightly in 1986, 
with passage of the Com- 
memorative Works Act. By stat- 
ing that memorials must be con- 
cerned with persons, groups, or 
events of national significance, 
legislators seem simply to have 
defined the ground rules for 
anyone with firm convictions 
about a worthy cause and the 
ability to raise funds. Still, the 
Act also mandates a series of 
exacting and lengthy design ap- 
proval procedures for monu- 


iocus dis iiis us SoTa | 


Newly green Copley Square, with new obelisks at left rear. 


ments in the city's core. These 
design review and approval 
authorities may provide the only 
workable basis for sorting 
through the proliferating memo- 
rial proposals and assuring that 
what is done will enhance the 
beauty of the capital. 

'The Korean War Veterans 
Memorial is to be sited on the 
Mall in an area known as Ash 
Woods, southeast of the Lincoln 
Memorial on the opposite side of 
the Reflecting Pool from the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial. 
From a field of 543 entrants, the 
military-dominated jury picked 
a scheme by Veronica Burns 
Lucas, Don Alvaro Leon, John 
Paul Lucas, and Eliza Penny- 
packer Oberholtzer, members 
of the faculty of architecture and 
landscape architecture at Penn 
State University. 

Their design consists of a 120- 
yard-long tapering walk ap- 
proaching a single U.S. flag 
mounted atop a high pole; the 
approach is flanked by larger- 
than-life-size granite sculptures 
representing a platoon of 38 
combat-ready soldiers. The 
whole composition is to be en- 
closed by an arc of trees. 

The sculptures, if properly 
executed and sited, might 
achieve the stunning quality of 
the five-quarter scale soldier 
monuments at the Civil War 
Battlefield in Antietam, Mary- 
land, which have the ghostly 
quality that the Penn State de- 
signers say they hope to achieve. 
However, the design's tree-lined 
enclosure appears to foreclose 
the possibility of distant views 
and in any case seems inappro- 
priate to this otherwise open 
area of the Mall. This design 
needs review and refinement. 

Plans for the Women in Mili- 
tary Service Memorial at the 
entrance to Arlington National 
Cemetery are less controversial, 
in part because whatever scheme 
is eventually built will defer to 
McKim, Mead & White's long-es- 


tablished vista running from the 
gateway of the cemetery to the 
Lincoln Memorial. 

The finalists for the Women's 
Memorial design, observing ex- 
cellent guidelines prepared by a 
team from the school of architec- 
ture at Virginia Tech, placed the 
bulk of a planned visitors center 
and support areas below grade. 
Each solution builds upon and 
completes the forecourt of the 
entry hemicycle, an important 
visual terminus. 

The finalists are Teresa Nor- 
ton, Cleve Harp, David Over- 
holt, Sergio Cahvarria, Peter S. 
Christman, Martha Enzmann 
and Ming T. Shaing, of Tybee 
Island, Georgia; Gregory A. 
Galford and Maria L. Antonis of 
Philadelphia; and Michael Man- 
fredi of New York and Marion 
G. Weiss, Ellen D. Sands and 
Thomas Schumacher of Wash- 
ington, D.C. A design submitted 
by Stephen D. Siegle and Mar- 
garet Derwent of Chicago was 
designated an "alternate"; the 
designers were invited to con- 
tinue in the competition's second 
stage. The finalists will develop 
their designs in a second stage of 
the competition, to be completed 
in November 1989. 


One hopes and expects that 
the final design proposal for the 
Women's Memorial will reflect 
the benefit of additional effort 
accorded by the two-stage com- 
petition process. The jury— 
headed by architect Robert 
Campbell and nicely balanced 
with urban designer Joseph Pas- 
soneau, landscape architect 
Peter G. Rolland, architect 
Romaldo Giurgola, artist Mary 
Miss, and planner La Barabara 
James Wigfall, plus several 
prominent women military vet- 
erans—seems to have chosen 
well among the 131 entrants. 

As a consequence both of the 
long review procedures and the 
challenges of fundraising, the 
built results of these two compe- 
titions will not be seen quickly. 
Estimated completion of the 
Korean War memorial, for 
example, is at least four years 
off, under the best scenario, all 
the more reason for the design 
review processes to work dili- 
gently and fairly to assure that 
these designs become the best 
they can be. Thomas Vonier LI 


(News Report continued on page 25) 


Site for Women's Military Memorial at entrance to Arlington Cemetery. 


Scou Johnson 


Philadelphias Curtis Center 
renovates;1nnovates, and elevates 


Bringing Philadelphia's 
historic Curtis Center 
back to life cost over 
$100 million. And 
created 850,000 sq. ft. of 
spectacular office and 
retail space. 

Sixteen new Dover 
elevators serve the 
splendidly renovated 
Center. 

"Our aim was to 
introduce the latest 
building technology while 
restoring the rich tradi- 
tional design features; 
says Alec Hicks, Building 
Executive. ^ The Dover 
elevators fit our plans 
perfectly? 

From major renova- 
tion projects like this one 
to updating a single 
elevator, Dover can help. 

For advice on any 
elevator project, call your 
local Dover office. Or 
write Dover Elevator 
Systems, Inc., Box 2177, 
Memphis, TN 38101. 


The Curtis Center 

General Partner/ Manager: 
The Kevin F. Donohoe Co. 
Architect: Oldham & Seltz 
Contractor: 

Turner Construction Co. 
Dover Elevators soldand 
installed by 

Security Elevator Co. 


ELEVATORS 
Making more 
elevators makes 
Dover No.1 


THE NEWEST NAME IN 
DECORATIVE LAMINATES HAS BEEN 
AROUND A VERY LONG TIME. 
Pioneer® 

One of the founders of the decorative 
laminates industry is once again a 
private company. 

Weve returned to our original 
name. And our original values. 
Responsive. Inventive. Giving you 
the most for your imagination. 
For information about the wid- 
est available array of high pressure 
and low pressure decorative lami- 
nates and laminate products, call 


pu UI Kathy Kinch at 1 800-777-9112. 
Pionite 


The most for your imagination " pioneer 
, ' ; PIONEER PLASTICS CORPORATION 
Pioneer and the Pioneer logo are registered ONE PIONITE ROAD 
trademarks, and “The most for your imagina- AUBURN ME 04210 
tion” is a trademark, of Pioneer Plastics 
Corporation. | 
© 1989 Pioneer Plastics Corporation Circle No. 336 on Reader Service Card 
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Seattle Public Schools 


P/A NEWS REPORT 


Franklin School in 1917, before its 1950s addition. 


Symbolic Seattle 
School Saved 


While the question "What to do 
with our public schools?" has 
received wide attention in recent 
years, another equally perplex- 
ing concern has faced school 
districts: what to do with our 
public school buildings? As 
schools across the country have 
outlived their original purpose 
they have most often been re- 
placed, destroyed, or sold off for 
adaptive reuse. Rarely, though, 
will a school district spend the 
extra money required to reno- 
vate an existing facility and keep 
it operating as a school. 

One exception to the rule is 
Seattle's 1912 Franklin High 
School. Once considered "the 
most beautiful school in the 
Northwest," Franklin's stature 
has diminished considerably 
over the years. An engineering 
survey identified the school as 
one of the district’s worst fa- 
cilities in terms of condition and 
safety. Furthermore, the beauty 
of Franklin's once-striking west 
facade was marred by a box-like 
1950s-style addition that 
obscured its colonnade, orna- 
mental terra cotta trim and 
arched cathedral windows. 

Given those factors, it was no 
surprise when school authorities 
announced plans to replace the 
sagging structure with a new 
building. What wasn't expected 
was the enraged response from 
students, alumni, and preser- 
vationists, who embarked on a 
city-wide campaign to save 
Franklin from the wrecking ball. 

The strong sentiments were 
stirred, in large part, because 
Franklin, which overlooks the 
Rainier Valley, is seen by many 
as the last remaining symbol of 
community pride for Seattle's 
impoverished South End. “To 
think it might become a faceless 
contemporary complex—it’s 
unimaginable," said one 


Franklin School student. 

In a resultant compromise, 
the district plans to spend $18 
million (as opposed to the $15- 
million cost of a new building) to 
restore the school, removing the 
1958 addition and modernizing 
interior facilities to accommo- 
date changing program needs. 

During the course of the de- 
bate over Franklin, the question 
was raised: At a time when other 
schools are having to be closed, is 
the expense of preservation a 
justifiable option? At one point, 
a school board member admit- 
ted, "We're at a loss as to how to 
measure the educational value 
of a building." School board 
member Elizabeth Wales offers 
an answer: "There's an image of 
public schools across the country 
that's one of neglect. . . of 
mediocrity and of settling for 
just getting by. Franklin will 
stand there in total contrast to 
that image." Clayton Park a 


The author is a freelance writer living in 
Seattle. 


ADPSR on 
Bay Area Housing 


A diverse and international 
group—Jean Nouvel, Cushing 
N. Dolbeare, Joseph Paul 
Kleiheus, and Kenneth 
Jackson—spoke in San Francisco 
this spring on the issue of afford- 
able housing. In presenting the 
series, “Housing the City,” the 
local chapter of Architects/De- 
signers/Planners for Social Re- 
sponsibility departed from its 
usual agenda of publicizing the 
consequences of nuclear war 
and disproportionate weapons 
expenditures to discuss the nega- 
tive effects of the withdrawal of 
funding from low-income hous- 
ing programs. The intent of the 
series was to review past and 
present attitudes toward sub- 
sidized housing in the U.S. and 
(continued on page 26) 
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P/A NEWS REPORT 


ADPSR (continued from page 25) 

to expand conventional percep- 
tions of housing solutions for 
San Francisco, a city facing its 
own housing crisis. 

The first speaker, Jean 
Nouvel, presented his recent 
social housing projects in St. 
Ouen and Nimes. Although 
Nouvel emphasized the difficul- 
ties of building innovative social 
housing in France, his success in 
using unconventional mate- 
rials—metal siding and garage 
doors for balconies—and open 
floor plans with mezzanine bed- 
rooms aroused a great deal of 
envy in the audience. 

Cushing N. Dolbeare, the 
founder and former president 
of the National Low-Income 
Housing Coalition, drew on her 
long career as a social housing 
advocate to distill the bewilder- 
ing mass of housing statistics 
into a coherent and objective 
history of housing policy and its 
effects since 1980. Kenneth 
Jackson reiterated the theme of 
his best-selling book, Crabgrass 
Frontier: The Suburbanization of 
the United States—-that we imperil 
the democratic foundations of 
our society by failing to provide 
shelter for the lowest tier of its 
members. 

On May 1, Josef Kleiheus 
spoke about the Berlin Interna- 
tional Building Exhibition (IBA), 
which he directed from 1979 to 
1989. Perhaps Kleiheus's presen- 
tation, along with the run of the 
IBA exhibition at the San Fran- 
cisco Mart from July 17 to Au- 
gust 18, could mobilize public 
opinion to develop a similar pro- 
gram in San Francisco. The idea 
of inviting noted architects to 
design subsidized infill housing 
seems particularly applicable to 
a city with a strong emphasis on 
comprehensive planning and 
neighborhood conservation. 

The final event was a sym- 
posium in which architect Tom 
Jones, Chair of the Mayor's 
Housing Advisory Committee, 
presented the committee's draft 
report on housing. According to 
Jones, Mayor Agnos will seek 
$40—60 million for affordable 
housing through a new tax on 
real estate transfers, tax incre- 
ment funding, and a bond issue. 

San Francisco has been de- 
scribed as a livable New York— 
its density is second only to New 
York—but with the medium 
price of single homes now 
among the highest in the nation, 
residents are wondering what 
“livable” means these days. Al- 
though the city has shown no net 
gain in employment over the 
past two decades, about 60,000 
new residents, many of them 
homeless, have come to the city. 


While the city added 2000 rental 
units—about 20 percent of them 
low-income—to its housing stock 
last year, the affordable housing 
crisis worsens. Having concluded 
a very successful public forum 
on the subject, the local ADPSR 
chapter is now plotting the move 
from talk to action. 

Sally Woodbridge a 


Stadium (continued from page 19) 
boxes, a 600-seat restaurant, and 
Canada’s largest McDonald’s, 
the stadium can claim another 
first: an 11-story hotel wrapping 
around the north end, with 71 
(of 360) rooms overlooking the 
field. 

Skydome's price tag doubled 
to $500 million in the four years 
after the job was awarded to a 
consortium of Toronto architect 
Rob Robbie, in joint venture 
with Neish Owen Rowland Roy, 
structural engineer Michael 
Allen of Adjeleian Allen Rubeli, 
and construction company Ellis- 
Don. Roughly $60 million came 
from government sources, the 
rest from private investors, many 
of whom received exclusive ad- 
vertising and sales rights. Critics 
argued that the project was de- 
vised by the powerful for the 
rich, adding it was a misguided 
substitute for an open-air 
ballpark and a sure guarantee of 
traffic congestion in the core. 

It was also Robbie's first crack 
at the civic and monumental. An 
Englishman with Brutalist ten- 
dencies, Robbie believes in 
systems over style. While, ar- 
chitecturally, Skydome is a crude 
eruption of concrete and curtain 
wall on the Toronto skyline, it 
also happens to be superbly or- 
ganized inside—and, against all 
odds, a successful and atmos- 
pheric baseball stadium. Allen's 
roof adds a futuristic dimension. 
There are only three moving 
parts. In open mode, two barrel 
sections slide to the north to 
stack over a fixed spherical seg- 
ment and a second spherical 
piece retracts to the north, rotat- 
ing around acircular track. (The 
operation takes 20 minutes.) 

Skydome has spawned an en- 
tire district of bars and restau- 
rants around it, and has sent 
Robbie and Adjeleian to second 
base. They’ve been asked to 
study the feasibility of converting 
the fixed roof of the Hubert H. 
Humphrey Metrodome into a 
retractable lid. Adele Freedman W 


The author, a regular contributor to P/A 
and Canadian publications, is design 
critic for The Globe and Mail of 


Toronto. 


(News Report continued on page 28) 
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THE REASON SHARP COPIERS ARE*I 
IN USER SATISFACTION. 


Sharp puts the most advanced technology gw — 
into every Sharp copier. So, from desktop, 
to high-speed heavyweight to clear, 
high-impact color— every Sharp 
copier delivers the reliability and x 
productivity your business needs. ; 

SS 


In fact, in a recent survey of copier NS 


customers, Sharp copiers ranked #1 
in user satisfaction, operating ease, 
*. Copy quality and consistency. That's 
why smart businesses buy Sharp 
copiers again and again.To learn more, 
call 1-800-BE-SHARP. 
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This little fellow is just 


the right size for the 
new Par 20 and Par 16 
lamps. When fortified 


with all of our accessories, 


he becomes one 


macho guy. 


For a 270 series 
information kit, write on 
your letterhead to: 
Lighting Services Inc, 
Industrial Park Rt SW, 
Stony Pt, NY 10980 
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P/A NEWS REPORT 


Seville (continued from page 19) 
allusion and metaphor,” the 
Myers design, in its conceptual 
stage, appears to incorporate an 
appropriate mix of Americana, 
reveling in a combination of 
technological ingenuity, science 
fiction, and popular culture. Its 
NASA/Constructivist architec- 
ture responds, with some sen- 
sitivity, to world’s fairs of the 
past and suggests an optimistic 
America of the future. It has 
been conceived as a prefabri- 
cated structure with components 
manufactured in the United 
States and shipped to Spain. 

Because of zoning mandates, 
the low-rise steel paneled build- 
ing must demonstrate its wares 
without the usual bigger-is-bet- 
ter American mentality. The 
refreshingly small proportions, 
however, do not dictate small 
ideas. A 40-foot-high, 300-foot- 
long wall of water that sym- 
bolizes the vast expanse of water 
faced by Columbus doubles as 
the pavilion's facade. 

Inside the pavilion, a big- 
screen communications board 
will inform visitors of the pavil- 
ion's offerings. Beyond 
tracking sails (representir 
lumbus's three ships) will follow 
the movement of the sun, shad- 
ing visitors from the summer 
heat. The expected 4000 visitors 
an hour will then enter a “Walk- 
Through Theater." Fifty "Cool 
Towers” representing the fifty 
states will act as an outdoor air- 
conditioner; the towers will cap- 
ture arid Seville air, moisten it, 
and release a cool breeze into the 
main courtyard. 

Gardens and landscaping by 
the Los Angeles firm of Emmet 
Wemple & Associates are 
planned to soften the space and 
to provide a green oasis amidst 
the pavilion's metal-clad fixtures. 
Sussman/Prejza & Co., Los 
Angeles, will provide graphic 
design for the pavilion. 

As is customary, states, cities, 
and anyone else—generally 
large corporations—will pro- 
duce and organize exhibitions 
and pavilions within the larger 


parameters of the main pavilion. 
With funds as yet unallocated (a 
combination of private dona- 
tions and matching government 
funding is expected to cover 
expenses) and many of the 
players in this celebration still 
undetermined, the final shape 
of the U.S. Pavilion is still with- 
out definition. Abby Bussel u 


Twelve Win 
Tucker Awards 


The Building Stone Institute has 
announced the winners of this 
year's Tucker Architectural 
Awards, an annual awards pro- 
gram recognizing "excellence in 
concept, design, construction, 
and use of natural stone." Choos- 
ing the 12 winners were archi- 
tects Peter S. Forbes, Boston and 
Steven L. Einhorn, Albany, N.Y. 

The winners are: Software 
Engineering Institute, Carnegie 
Mellon University, Pittsburgh, 
by Bohlin Powell Larkin 
Cywinski and Burt Hill Kosar 
Rittelman; 3401 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, by Geddes Brecher 
Qualls Cunningham (P/A, Feb. 
1989, p. 86); Heron Tower, New 
York, by Kohn Pedersen Fox 
(P/A, July 1988, p. 82); Met- 
ropolitan Police Headquarters, 
Toronto, by Shore Tilbe 
Henschel Irwin Peters and 
Mathers & Haldenby; Macy's, 
Dallas, Texas, by Thompsc 
Ventulett, Stainback & Associ- 
ates; Mayo Clinic, Scottsdale, 
Ariz., by Ellerbe Becket; Tennis 
Cottage, La Anna, Pa., by R.K.R. 
Hess Associates; Indiana State 
Capitol restoration, In- 
dianapolis, by The Cooler 
Group; South Station restorz 
tion, Boston, by Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill; Swimming Pool 
and Outdoor Shower, Eastern 
Maryland, by Rubenstein-Mar- 
kiewicz Architects. Two projects 
by Kohn Pedersen Fox Conway 
won awards for interiors: 
MONY Financial Services lobby 
renovation, New York, and an 
office at 65 East 55th Street, 
New York. 


Ellerbe Becket's Mayo Clinic in Scottsdale, Arizona, Tucker Award winner. 
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The concept of Twin-Tone 
provides a designers tool 
never before available in 
aluminum extrusions for the 
fenestration manufacturer. 
We now offer the capabili- 
ty of making those products 
in versatile two tone 
combinations only limited 
by your imagination...while 
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utilizing all the effort, 
expertise and investment 
you've put into your line of 
products. We start with 
your original approved dies 
and end up with Twin-Tone 
one-piece extrusions, in the 
colors you choose, to make 
products that will expand 
your potential sales market 
dramatically. 
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E ARE MADE TO ORDER. 


When Baltimore decided to 
replace the windows in its 120 year-old 
City Hall, Baltimore talked to all of the 
major window companies. 

Then Baltimore chose Marvin. 

Baltimore chose Marvin 
because no one had more experience 
at making windows to order. Because 
no one was better-equipped to actually 
make all of the different shapes and 
Sizes. Because no one else could 
incorporate more maintenance and 
energy-efficiency features into such 
historically accurate replicas. 

And because we make 
windows to order, we could apply more 
know-how and technical support to the 
job. We could deliver on a schedule 
and in an order that let the contractor 
do his job quickly and cost-efficiently. 
No other window company 
could have handled this job as well as 
we did. The proof is right there at 
Baltimore City Hall. 

And nobody can argue with 
City Hall. 

For more information, call us 
toll-free at 1-800-328-0268 (in 
Minnesota, dial 1-612-854-1464). 

Or just write Marvin Windows, 8043 
24th Avenue South, Minneapolis, 
MN 55425, 
EMT 


MARVIN WINDOWS iy 
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Round it... 


Arm it... Rally round it... 


Avoid it... 


Deck it... 


Sitecraft wood designs 
make it a site to behold. 


Nothing warms up a site (and the people who 
use it) like the natural beauty of wood furnish- 
ings. Especially durable, graceful furnishings 
from Sitecratft. 

You can suit virtually any site from our wide 
selection of standard benches, planters, planter 
benches, receptacles and other site accents. And 
should you have special requirements, we can 
accommodate you with custom site furnishings. 
For years we've worked closely with architects, 
landscape architects and designers satisfying 
their creative concepts. 

All Sitecraft furnishings are painstakingly 
built by craftsmen who have been creating fine 


wood products for over four generations. Woods 
range from clear all heart California redwood 
to super-tough “Ipe”, Purple Heart, Philippine 
Mahogany and other select woods. 

To discover all the choices available to you, 
send for our full color catalog. Write or call 
Sitecraft, 40-25 Crescent Street, 
Long Island City, NY 11101, 

(718) 729-4900. Outside NY State 
call toll-free 800-221-1448. 


W sitecraft 
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Perspectives 


Jean Nouvel is adapting his 
High-Tech imagery to varying 
urban conditions in three new 
French projects. 


A wide range of metal and glass materials are employed in the arch. 


New Challenges 
for Nouvel 


In the wake of his highly 
acclaimed Institut du Monde 
Arabe (P/A, July 1987, p. 72, 
May 1988, p. 94) in Paris, Jean 
Nouvel has become one of the 
most sought-after of those new 
image-makers that have put 
French architecture back on an 
international stage. Now a series 
of new commissions spread over 
the map of France is presenting 
a challenge to the syntax of ele- 
gant and urban High-Tech 
which has become Nouvel's per- 
sonal trademark. In addition to 
a much-publicized and contro- 
versial design for a hotel and 
health spa complex at Vichy and 
a vast mixed-use project to renew 
a whole quarter of Perpignan, 
both of which made architecture 
a major issue in this spring's 
round of municipal elections, 
Nouvel recently captured the 
commission to realize Europe's 
tallest skyscraper on a prominent 
site at La Défense, Paris's office 
quarter. 

'The Vichy commission (for 
which Ricardo Bofill and Chris- 
tian de Portzamparc were also 
competitors) is a clear gamble to 
tap into the excitement gener- 
ated by Nouvel's architecture 
and to give new glitter to the 
somewhat depressed "queen of 
the spas," where the fashionable 
gathered into the 1930s to take 
the waters and haunt the casino. 
Financed by the Vichy Compa- 
gnie Fermiere, a state-franchised 
spa-management division of 
Perrier, the new center is to com- 
bine a 200-bed, four-star hotel 
with a state-of-the-art health and 
beauty spa. On a prominent site 
between the existing domed 
Neo-Byzantine spa building (de- 
signed in 1903 by Charles 
LeLecoeur) and a leafy park 
along the Allier river, Nouvel is 
designing the latest addition to a 
century of audacious spa archi- 
tecture, creating, as he says, "an 
event on the scale of the casino 
...an architectural event based 
on modernity." 

A huge extruded triumphal 
arch (not altogether unlike Nor- 
man Foster's Sainsbury Center) 


that serves as one of the principal 
gates to the downtown spa com- 
plex provides a visual and pedes- 
trian link between Vichy's princi- 
pal natural amenities: leafy 
greenery and mineral springs. 
Bridging the great concourse, 
whose transparent glazed floor 
is undercut by streams and foun- 
tains, the hotel and health 
facilities are housed in a great 
open frame clad entirely in glass 
and aluminum. The two-level 
roof is given over to sunbathing 
and pool facilities shared by 
hotel and spa. Throughout, the 
essential ingredients of any spa 
cure, water and abundant sun- 
light, are amplified and sym- 
bolized through reflective mate- 
rials and transparent effects. 

Despite the confidence of the 
Compagnie Fermiere, doubts 
have been aired locally over the 
scale of this great arch—27 me- 
ters high—and the loss of two 
beloved local landmarks, the 
Queen's Hotel and a Neo-Alpine 
chalet, demolished last spring to 
prepare the site. Only comple- 
tion in 1991 will reveal whether 
this triumphal arch of health, 
beauty, and leisure can give 
Vichy the facelift its corporate 
fathers are seeking. 

Transparency, water, and sun 
are also principal ingredients in 
Nouvel's urban renewal project 
for Perpignan, the “Place Sang 
et Or" (Blood and Gold Square), 
the largest project ever under- 
taken by Nouvel's firm. Con- 
struction is scheduled to begin 
later this year on the three-hec- 
tare site along the Tet river on 
the periphery of Perpignan's 
historic center, a prime site left 
vacant by the transfer of the 
wholesale produce market to the 
suburbs. Nouvel conceived a 
vast oval space—with practically 
the same dimensions and form 
as the Piazza Navona in Rome— 
as the focus for an immense 
program of apartments, offices, 
shops, ower market, au- 
ditorium, and open-air cafés. 
While its piazza creates a focus 
and a protection from the fierce 
Tramontane winds, the office 
quarter on the south side of the 
square is pierced by streets which 
(continued on page 34) 
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Stair towers and sound deflectors enliven the northern faqade. 


400-meter tower at La Défense, 
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with Convention Hall (center) and Téte Défense (right). 


Nouvel (continued from page 33) 
continue the axes of the adjacent 
I9th-Century neighborhood 
and extend the existing urban 
perspectives into this new public 
forum. 

Just as Bofill at Montpellier 
adapted his Classical language to 
the sunny south, Nouvel has 
inflected his architecture of 
transparency and screening to 
accommodate the local climate. 
The apartments are protected 
from the sun by sophisticated, 
electrically operated Venetian 
wood shutters, a sort of Catalan 
vernacular response to the fa- 
mous photosensitive screen wall 
of the Institut du Monde Arabe 
in Paris. Likewise, retractable 
canopies and awnings in modern 
materials appear on the roofs 
and terraces of the various build- 
ings. A screen of sound deflec- 
tors protects the apartments 
from the express lanes that sepa- 
rate the long northern facade 
from the banks of the river. 
While the project revels in the 
materials and effects of Nouvel's 
current work, it is meant to speak 
in Catalan dialect with its palm 
trees and fountains, its terra 
cotta coloring, and its echoes of 
the open ironwork of local 
church belfries. 

Nouvel has taken on the ro- 
mance of the great period of 
skyscraper building in his most 
audacious project to date, a 400- 
meter tower designed in collab- 
oration with Jean-Marc Ibos for 
a difficult triangular site between 
the Téte Défense (P/A, February 
1989, p. 24) inaugurated in July 
by President Mitterrand, and 
the great concrete shell of 
Zehrfuss's CNIT Convention 
Hall (1959), recently renovated. 
As part of the complex financing 
package worked out to save Téte 
Défense once its original pro- 
gram as a state run center of 
international communications 
was canceled, a team of Robert 
Maxwell, the newspaper mag- 
nate, and the French Caisse des 
Depots was promised develop- 
ment rights on this site, known 
as the "Triangle de la Folie." 
They were also given a zoning 
variance to build the highest 
tower in Europe. Last winter a 


two-stage competition quickly 
reduced entries for this site from 
334 to 4. 

The “Tower of Infinity" as 
Nouvel has nicknamed it, seeks 
to play with the purity of the 
form, a cylinder with no setbacks 
in which neither the beginning 
nor the end is easily defined. 
Emerging from a black granite 
grotto—for the entire Défense is 
built on a multistory platform 
containing transportation and 
services—the cylinder progres- 
sively changes material and color 
as it rises, from black and then 
gray granite to aluminum panels 
of ever whiter tonality to trans- 
parent glass in the final uninhab- 
ited stages, which should merge 
imperceptibly with the often 
overcast and dense Paris sky. A 
double skin creates plays of 
transparency for the whole 
height of the tower, which 
Nouvel says is "concerned with 
the density of matter, or de- 
materialization." But even 
Nouvel announced in February 
when the winning model was 
presented that it was but a first 
representation: "The building 
will be much better, much more 
subtle, just as the Institut du 
Monde Arabe, I think, was much 
more subtle in reality than in all 
the models that we made." 
Barry Bergdoll a 


The author, who teaches architectural 
history at Columbia University, is on 
sabbatical in Paris. 


Sacred Heart Church, Prague, Czechoslovakia, from “Jože Plečnik Architect’ 


EXHTIBITIIO NS 
Diller/Scofidio 


'This installation focuses on 
Elizabeth Diller and Ricardo 
Scofidio's incorporation of art 
into architecture and emphasizes 
their concern with the relation- 
ship of the human body to the 
built environment. Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 
Through August 15. 


Berlin Modern Architecture 
Divided into three sections, re- 
construction (1950s to 1960s), 
growth (1960s to 1970s), and 
improvements (1970s to 19805), 
this exhibition documents the 
post-war evolution of West Ber- 
lin with particular emphasis on 
the works of the IBA. San Fran- 
cisco Mart. 

Through August 18. 


A Modern Museum 

Drawings, photographs, and a 
model of Philip Goodwin and 
Edward Durell Stone's 1939 Mu- 
seum of Modern Art—as well as 
George Howe and William Les- 
caze's earlier proposals for the 
museum—are included in the 
exhibition. Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. 

Through August 22. 


Disrupting Domesticity 

This invitational exhibition looks 
at housing designs that challenge 
the "drearily predictable aes- 
thetic” characteristic of single- 
family homes today. Work by 
Mark Mack, Lars Lerup, Stanley 


PA Calendar 


Saitowitz, and others is included. 
Contemporary Realist Gallery, 
San Francisco. 

Through August 26. 


Frank Lloyd Wright 
"Preserving an Architectural 
Heritage, Decorative Designs 
from The Domino's Pizza Collec- 
tion," is a traveling exhibition of 
Wright's furniture, lamps, win- 
dows, etc. Albright-Knox Art 
Gallery, Buffalo, New York. 
Through September 2. 


Berlin: Place & Memory 
Architect Thomas Bartels’ draw- 
ings for his 1983—84 combina- 
tion war memorial/park design 
for West Berlin’s Prinz-Albrecht- 
Palais, an area heavily shelled 
during World War II, are on 
display. Williams College Mu- 
seum, Williamstown, Mass. 
Through September 3. 


Joze Pleénik Architect 

The Yugoslavian architect’s use 
of Classical elements and desire 
for accessible design is dem- 
onstrated in this traveling retro- 
spective of his works. The Octa- 
gon, Washington, D.C. 

Through September 8. 


French Avant-Garde 

Works by some of the country’s 
most celebrated architects— 
Francois Jourda and Gilles Per- 
raudin, Jean Nouvel, Bernard 
Tschumi, and others—are in- 
cluded. Chicago Art Institute. 
Through September 17. 


at The Octagon through September 8. 


Processes as Interpretation 
Printing and presentation of 
architectural photography will 
be explored through an exhibi- 
tion of pairs of photographs 
developed from one negative. 
Canadian Centre for Architec- 
ture, Montreal. 

August 28 to October 8. 


Remembering the Future 
Subtitled “The New York 
World's Fair from 1939 to 1964,” 
the show documents the ideas 
and innovations presented at the 
Fairs. Look for blueprints, mod- 
els and drawings of pavilions 
and other structures by Eero 
Saarinen, Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, Philip Johnson, and 
others. Queens Museum, N.Y. 
September 2 to December 31. 


COMPETITIONS 


A Moment in Building 

‘This competition is a call for 
photographic images of con- 
struction workers on site. Win- 
ning submissions will be pub- 
lished in the museum’s quarterly 
publication and displayed in a 
future exhibition. Contact Na- 
tional Building Museum, Pen- 
sion Building, Judiciary Square, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 
(202) 272-2448. 

Entry deadline August 31. 

P/A Awards 


The 37th annual P/A awards 
(see p. 15) recognize unbuilt 


projects in the categories of ar- 
chitectural design, urban design, 
and applied architectural re- 
search. Projects must be sched- 
uled for completion after Janu- 
ary 1, 1990. Winning entries will 
be featured in the January issue 
of P/A. Contact Awards Editor, 
Progressive Architecture, 600 
Summer Street, P.O. Box 1361, 
Stamford, Conn. 06904. 
Submission deadline September 5. 


Shinkenchiku Competition 
Bernard Tschumi will judge this 
hypothetical competition for 
which entrants are to “insert” a 
21st-Century industrial/sports 
complex on an irregular one- 
square-mile residential site. Win- 
ners will be announced in the 
March 1990 edition of Japan 
Architect magazine. Contact 
Shinkenchiku-sha Co., Ltd., 32- 
31-2 Yushima, Bunkyo-Ku, 
Tokyo 113, Japan. 

Submission deadline September 20. 


COMEER EW CES 
CONPAC 89 


This contract furnishings show 
will be held at the Concourse 
Exhibition Center and the Con- 
tract Design Center, San Fran- 
cisco. Contact Lydia Crichton, 2 
Henry Adams Street, San Fran- 
cisco, 94103 (415) 864-1500. 
September 7—9. 


Rocky Mountain Design 

The Denver Design Center's 
“Unleash the Power” symposium 
is billed as a forum for discussion 
on development of talent and 
creativity, current tools of the 
trade, “sick” buildings and how 
to fix them, and future trends. 
Contact Jan Wise, 595 South 
Broadway, Denver, Colo. 80209. 
September 13-15. 


Biennial of Architecture 

An impressive international mix 
of architects and designers is 
scheduled to gather in Buenos 
Aires to discuss their work and 
their profession through lec- 
tures, round tables, exhibitions, 
and competitions. Contact 
Center of Art and Communica- 
tion (CAYC), Viamonte 452, 
1053 Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
September 18-23. 
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Ont i T Our Flexiframe windows offer 
you yetanother revolutionary material in commercial 
windows: wood. Warm Ponderosa pine gives office 
interiors a feeling cold metal can't. 

So if you need a custom commercial window, 
look to the company you may have thought didnt even 
make one: Andersen. We'll help you explore your op- 
tions. No matter what you have in mind. 
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Should Heatin 


An Office Complex 
Be Complex ? 


No matter what kind of business customer you're building for these 
days, warm and comfortable is in. And research clearly demonstrates the 
most comfortable form of heating is 
radiant heating. 

Out of the question? Out of the 
price range? Not with the Wirsbo 
underfloor radiant hydronic heat- 
ing system that uses Wirsbo- 
pePEX, the world's number one 
choice. By combining Wirsbo's 
patented crosslinked : 
polyethylene tubing MESES TW 
technology with low- S 
temperature hydronics, 
you can provide un- 
paralleled comfort at a mw 
fraction of the cost of ( 
conventional forced-air 
heating systems. 

We can show you 
how. We're Wirsbo Co. 
The U.S. operating sub- 
sidiary of Europe's hydronic heating leader. In more than 600,000 
installations from Amsterdam to Zurich, we've been putting radiant heat 
to work. Whether you're building with suspended concrete flooring, 
pre-stressed concrete or slab-on-grade, we have the experience and 


i ^ unique five-layer oxygen 
eae eed diffusion barrier assures years 
Pi of trouble-free operation. 


expertise to make hydronic heating work with your design. We're 
heating offices and stores. We're heating manufacturing plants and 
airplane hangars. We're heating 
hospitals and day-care centers. We're 
heating landscape nurseries and 
sports facilities. We're also melting 
snow on streets, sidewalks, parking 
ramps and other outdoor surfaces, 
and controlling ground frost in 
football fields and racetracks. 

Underfloor radiant heating is 
reliable, economical, trouble-free, 
vandalproof and, best of all, 
comfortable. It's a difference people 
Wirsbo-pePEX's can feel — and an exciting point of 
difference for a property, whether its 
occupants will be headquarters and 
sales offices or retail shops and 
restaurants. 

Call us. We have the proven technology that can make radiant heat 
work effectively. And the track record that demonstrates its long-term 
viability. We'll help you make building your next commercial/office 
complex a little less complex. And a lot more rewarding. 


F 8&8 8& I T hh e H 5 a t 


WIRSBO 


7646 215th STREET WEST * LAKEVILLE, MN 55044 * 612.469.4800 * FAX 612.469.1657 
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Lisa M. M. 


PA Practice 


Computers: 
Apple and AutoCad 


Computers have become an in- 
tegral part of the practice of 
architecture. They currently 
permeate all aspects of design, 
production, documentation, 
and administration. Close to 70 
percent of design offices have 
purchased CADD systems; an 
even greater number are using 
computers for applications such 
as word processing and spread- 
sheet analysis. 

Today, the technical challenge 
facing architects is integration: 
of software written by various 
manufacturers; of hardware 
running different operating 
systems; of graphic and attribute 
databases generated by different 
software programs; and even of 
architects with other design and 
engineering disciplines and 
clients who increasingly want to 
obtain as-built databases for 
facility planning and manage- 
ment purposes. 

The use of computer technol 
ogy originally grew in architec- 
tural offices because of the low 
cost and high performance of 
the IBM Personal Computer. 
Yet, despite the increasingly 
cost-effective performance of 
these machines, they discourage 
casual users, including most ar- 
chitects, because of the awkward- 
ness of IBM’s DOS operating 
system. The increasingly popu- 
lar alternative is Apple’s Macin- 
tosh II series of computers, 
which do not demand learning 
the cryptic language of DOS. 


Apple 

Part of the reason for its in- 
creased acceptance lies in the 
perception of the Mac II series 
as a more serious professional 
tool than its predecessors. Users 
also find that the software avail- 
able for the Mac offers an ease of 
use and sophistication of pro- 
gram structure seldom found in 
its IBM-compatible counter- 
parts. All Macintosh software 
use a “bit-mapped” display tech- 
nique, which means that a docu- 
ment or drawing can be dis- 
played on the monitor closely 
(continued on page 44) 


Law: 
Waiving Liens 


The right to place a lien on the 
property of the owner in the 
event of non-payment of fees is a 
significant tool for both contrac- 
tors and design professionals. In 
most jurisdictions contractors 
and subcontractors may, unless 
they have waived their rights, 
assert such a lien, and in a major- 
ity of jurisdictions architects or 
engineers may place a lien on 
the owner’s property if they are 
unpaid for the construction doc- 
uments that they prepared. 

Since the right to assert a fu- 
ture lien may interfere with 
third-party financing of a proj- 
ect, many owners seek to obtain 
a waiver of that right as a condi- 
tion of the contract with a con- 
tractor and/or design profes- 
sional. In some jurisdictions such 
a waiver is treated as against 
(continued on page 46) 


Products: 
Warranties 


When establishing a warranty 
program, a building product 
manufacturer typically considers 
the warranty’s impact on prod- 
uct liability and the marketing 
appeal of the product. These 
factors also affect the value of a 
warranty to an owner and should 
be considered by an architect 
before specifying a product or 
accepting a substitution. 

Product warranties are fre- 
quently perceived as providing 
increased legal and financial 
protection to building owners 
against product defects. This is 
an inaccurate perception. Most 
building product warranties pro- 
vide a “limited warranty,” which 
actually reduces the rights an 
owner may have by statute under 
a “full warranty.” 

A warranty is not a contract to 
reimburse a buyer for damages. 
Instead, it is a statement of fact, 
stipulating that the information 
provided by the seller about a 
material is accurate. The infor- 
mation warranted by the seller 
becomes part of the terms of sale 
for the product. If the material 
(continued on page 49) 


Computers: Eric Teicholz and 
Ben Olasove review AutoCad on 
a Macintosh. 

Law: Norman Coplan examines 
the architect’s role in waiving 
liens. 

Products: Michael Chusid dis- 
cusses the good and bad in war- 
ranties. 


Practice Points 


Anexcess of 20 million square feet 
of office space is being added an- 
nually to the real estate market, 
according to a survey of 49 office 
markets by the New York research 
firm REIS Reports. Vacancies are 
up, the survey states, despite a 
decline in commercial construc- 
tion. The study predicted a con- 
tinued drop in rents for some mar- 
kets, which could restrict even 
more commercial projects to the 
drawing boards. 


What comes after rent control? 
According to the Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, self-employed financial con- 
sultant who brought rent control 
to that city, the next step is to limit 
the resale price of homes. A story 
in the Wall Street Journal about 
Marty Schiffenbauer's proposed 
law might relate the amount 
owners could raise their selling 
price "either to a national housing 
index or a specific dollar amount." 
Critics charge that the law would 
crush new housing construction 
and discourage owners from 
maintaining their property. 


Water resource facilities and re- 
lated marine construction will 
increase substantially through 
1993, predicts A/E Business Re- 
view in a recent analysis. As a 
result of the Water Resources Act 
of 1986, 181 new construction 
projects have been authorized. 
With the heightening awareness 
of water conservation, designs for 
such projects may continue to be 
in demand. 


Foreign influences may present a 
hidden opportunity for the U.S. 
economy rather than the 
threatening consequences so 
often anticipated. The National 
Institute of Building Sciences con- 
ducted a comprehensive study of 
the impact of such influences. They 
suggested that "foreign influences 
should be seen as an opportunity 
to develop both economic and 
technological policy in order to 
favorably meet the challenge." 
For example, research into robot- 
ics in the construction process 
may increase that industry's com- 
petitiveness. 
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Computers (continued from page 43) 
approximating the look of the 
hardcopy output. For this rea- 
son, graphics applications such 
as desktop publishing and pres- 
entation software are particu- 
larly facile, offering profes- 
sional-looking results with a 
minimum of trial and error. 

Generally, architects approve 
of the Macintosh's intuitive oper- 
ational structure, find the 
graphic user interface to be 
clear, and appreciate the very 
short learning curves associated 
with many of the Mac software 
applications. Also of significance 
is the fact that designers are able 
to use multiple applications 
simultaneously, including 
CADD for design, details, and 
construction documents dis- 
played in one window, word 
processing applications in an- 
other, and spreadsheet software 
in a third. 

'The Macintosh also supports a 
number of cut-and-paste fea- 
tures that architects find useful, 
since they allow the easy incorpo- 
ration of graphics files, such as 
CADD drawings, into word proc- 
essing documents, and vice 
versa. Scanned images can also 
be pasted quite easily into either 
CADD drawing files or text doc- 
uments. Other readily accessible 
applications include database 
software and macro writers. 


“The ease of the Mac,” says 
James Kendricks of the Rosen- 
field Partnership, "allows me to 
focus on the architecture rather 
than computer programming. I 
have found that if there is some- 
thing I want to do, I make an 
educated guess, try it, and gener- 
ally it works. Occasionally I have 
to open a manual but not very 
often." 

'The marketing and account- 
ing groups in architecture firms 
have also found the Mac to be a 
useful device for their day-to- 
day operations. Many report 
that they use the Macintosh not 
only for word processing and 
desktop publishing, but to man- 
age all the tasks and activities 
connected with their work, in- 
cluding the management of 
prospect databases. In particu- 
lar, many marketers feel that 
Macs are much more com- 
prehensible and useful for their 
purpose than larger systems. 


AutoCads 

AutoDesk, which has succeeded 
in capturing over 60 percent of 
the architectural CADD market 
with their AutoCad package, has 
recently released a new version 
for the Macintosh. It handles 
much like the MS-DOS version, 
only slower. It compares un- 
favorably to other Mac-based 
packages, such as Prime's Ver- 


saCAD Macintosh or Inter- 
graph's new Micro-Station 
Macintosh. The lack of speed 
seems to result from AutoCad's 
not yet using the Macintosh 
operating system to its fullest 
possible advantage. 

Despite AutoCad's present 
unimpressive speed perform- 
ance, Mac users have an incen- 
tive to look at AutoCad Macin- 
tosh since, apart from AutoCad 
being the de facto industry 
standard, it offers a number of 
features currently unavailable 
with other Mac software pack- 
ages. For example, AutoCad has 
some excellent drafting features 
and provides excellent support 
for symbol libraries. It also read- 
ily interfaces with all major 
database software and includes 
an integrated interpreter lan- 
guage that is without peer in the 
industry. 

A number of opportunities 
for using AutoCad innovatively 
will present themselves to indus- 
trious users who are already 
familiar with standard Macin- 
tosh software applications. For 
example, users of the Hyper- 
Card software may use AutoLisp 
to develop linkages between it 
and AutoCad. Access to Auto- 
Cad from word processors such 
as MicroSoft Word, and desktop 
publishing packages such as 
PageMaker will also be useful. 


One clear advantage of the 
Macintosh version (over the MS- 
DOS version of AutoCad) is the 
ability to resize the text and 
graphics windows by using the 
mouse. AutoCad's pop-up 
menus can actually be de- 
mounted from their location at 
the top of the screen and re- 
positioned as separate windows 
for frequent use. The operation 
of the screen menu is basically 
identical to MS-DOS AutoCad. 
Full customization of menus and 
LISP code is possible using the 
text mode of word processors 
like MS Word. The package 
comes with a conversion utility 
that allows you to translate Au- 
toCad drawings produced on 
the Mac to DOS and UNIX. 

Apple's introduction of the 
Macintosh in 1984 has resulted 
in an approach to personal com- 
puting that is beginning to have 
far reaching effects. The IBM 
DOS operating system has been 
asignificant impediment to using 
PCs by architectural profession- 
als. Macintosh camouflages its 
operating system with a graphic 
interface that resembles a physi- 
cal filing system, which presents 
architects with access to the com- 
puter's resources in a familiar 
and friendly work environment. 
All of the tools needed to use this 
environment are represented as 
(continued on page 46) 


Design Guides That Help You 
With The ACI Building Code. 


Maximize the safety and economy of your concrete designs 
with minimum time and effort through the use of these three 
engineering guides from the Concrete 

Reinforcing Steel Institute. 


CRSI Handbook. Designer's reference to the latest 
knowledge on all types of concrete construction. Tab- 
ulated designs of common reinforced concrete elements for 
columns, beams, joists, slabs, retaining walls, footings, pile 
caps and others. Plus examples to illustrate de: mm calculations. 
998 pages. Order — copies of *DA1 @ $ 


Structural Design Guide to the ACI Building Code, | 

Third Edition. By Rice, Hoffman, Gustafson, and Gouwens. 
Includes analysis for wind loads on 2-way slab and column 
frame per 1983 code, high strength column design, and hook 
and splice tables. Unique indexes reference ACI Code to par- 
ticular topic or interpretations of specific Code sections. 477 
pages. Order_ copies of *DA1A @ $55.00. 


Practical Design of Reinforced Concrete. Russell S. 

Fling. Time saving procedures and insights cover topics b: 

such as selecting size, shape and materials for structural 9X 

members, frame or system for required behaviors. Tips in- 

clude short cuts for calculating deflection, designing joints in 

concrete structures, and calculation -— 516 pages. Order 
— copies of #DAIC @ $46.00 


Special Combination Prices! 


Save $16 when you order the CRSI Save $13 when you order the CRSI 
Handbook and the Structural Design Handbook and the Practical Design 
Guide to the ACI Building Code Guide of Reinforced Concrete together. 
together. Order__setsof#DAIB@ Order sets of *DAID @ 
$103.00 — ..* $97.00 .— .* 


Order by pbone 1-800-848-0773, 
(In Georgia 404-442-8631) mail or fax. 
*Plus postage and handling charges according to this table. 


Canada 
of Order Best Way | Best Way 
| $ 50.00- 9.99 | $400 | $1150 | $3100 [| $1000 | $1400 | 
If ordering by mail or fax, send your order to: 
CRSI Distribution Center 
€. P.O. Box 100125, Dept. P89 
Roswell, Georgia 30075 
Up ax 404-442-9742 
Total books $ + postage & handling $ = GRAND TOTAL $. 
C Check enclosed. Make payable to CRSI. 
O Charge my: VISA AMEX MC 
Account #. xp. Date, 
Signature. 


Ship my order to: (No P.O. boxes) 


NAME 


COMPANY 
STREET 


CITY STATE ZIP 


© Copyright 1989 Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute 
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Victor Chu, AIA & Noel Davies 
The Victor Group, Inc. 


“We could have carved our reputatio 
in stone. Instead we chose Avonite: 


There are areas in every design project 
that must make a major statement. Those 
focal points create a "perception of 
elegance and value.” Choosing the right 
material is the challenge faced on every 
job. 

AVONITE is a solid surface material, 
unique in the flexibility of its applications 
and is only limited by your creative 
imagination. Fabricators are amazed that 
"it looks like stone but cuts like wood," 
and that they're able to interpret the 
most intricate designs with regular 
woodworking tools! 

AVONITE, being a manmade stone 


composite, has been chemically 
engineered to resist attack by acids and 
stains and is truly a miracle of polymer 
technology. 

Counters, walls, floors, furniture, 
signage, and accessories become 
spectacular in AVONITE. Lasting beauty 
and durability is backed by a 10 YEAR 
WARRANTY. There is no question that 
because of this exciting material creative 
designers and architects throughout the 
world are developing reputations etched 
in AVONITE! 

Call, toll free, for your nearest 
AVONITE Distributor. . . 1-800-4-AVONI 
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Computers (continued from page 44) 
icons or graphic symbols which 
are manipulated by moving a 
screen pointer with a mouse. 

The Macintosh's original 
shortcomings of power and 
speed and its initial difficulty in 
communicating with non-Mac 
software and hardware have all 
been overcome with the new 
Mac II. This machine is enabling 
a new generation of architects to 
cost-effectively use computers. 
Eric Teicholz, Ben Olasove a 
Mr. Teicholz is President of Graphic 
Systems, Inc. in Cambridge, Mass. Mr. 
Olasove is Project Manager in the firm’s 
New York offices. 


Law (continued from page 43) 

public policy and thereby unen- 
forceable. However, where a 
waiver is enforceable, disputes 
still arise as to its validity. 

For example, in a case in Con- 
necticut (Bialowans v. Minor), a 
building owner contended that 
the contractor’s waiver of lien 
barred him from filing not only 
a mechanic’s lien but also a pre- 
judgment attachment to obtain 
jurisdiction over the owner. The 
contractor claimed that there 
was no consideration for his 
waiver, and it was therefore void. 
The court, however, concluded 
that, by signing the waiver agree- 
ment, the contractor had ena- 
bled the owner to finance the 


Dangerous . 
Hand 2 
carrying — — E 


construction of the project and 
thereby assure the availability of 
funds to pay the contractor. 
This, stated the court, was 
sufficient consideration. 

The court, however, limited 
the application of the waiver to 
the filing of a mechanic’s lien, 
holding it inapplicable to the 
filing of a prejudgment attach- 
ment. The court stated that the 
interpretation of a contract in- 
volves a search for the intent of 
the parties and that the waiver 
agreement, when read as a 
whole, clearly and unambigu- 
ously provided for a waiver of 
mechanics’ liens only. Although 
the waiver agreement utilized 
broad language to the effect that 
it was “releasing all liens and 
claims of liens,” the court could 
not interpret such language to 
include a prejudgment attach- 
ment lien since that wording 
appeared below a bold faced 
heading entitled “waiver of 
mechanic’s lien.” 

In another recent case involv- 
ing the waiver of a mechanic’s 
lien (Fabe v. WVP Corporation), a 
Missouri court was called upon 
to consider the obligations of an 
architect, as part of his function 
in certifying payment to the 
owner, to verify the legitimacy of 
a waiver of lien furnished by a 
contractor. The facts revealed 
that the architect and the owner 


Why move 
loads between levels 
the wrong way! 


DO IT THE RIGHT WAY 
WITH PFLOW VERTICAL 
CONVEYORS 


Pflow Vertical Reciprocating Conveyors 


had entered into a standard AIA 
agreement, where the architect 
was to issue a certificate of pay- 
ment based on the architect's 
observations at the site that the 
work had progressed to the point 
indicated on the contractor's 
application for payment. The 
agreement, however, expressly 
provided that the issuance of 
such a certificate would not mean 
that the architect had made any 
examination to ascertain how 
and for what purpose the con- 
tractor had used the monies. 

During the construction proj- 
ect, the contractor submitted 
payment requests to the architect 
as well as furnishing waivers of 
lien. The architect certified pay- 
ments to the contractor, but it 
was subsequently discovered 
that subcontractors and material 
suppliers had not been paid. 
These costs were eventually paid 
by the insurance company which 
held a labor and material pay- 
ment bond. 

The insurance company 
brought an action for damages 
against the architect based upon 
the architect’s alleged failure to 
discover that the contractor had 
submitted fraudulent lien waiv- 
ers and certificates for payment. 
The court, however, rejected the 
argument that the architect had 
a duty to examine the lien waiv- 
ers to ascertain if they were 


fraudulently executed. The 
agreement between the owner 
and the architect, stated the 
court, delineated the duties of 
the architect with respect to the 
construction project. “When the 
contractor presented a payment 
request, the duties of the archi- 
tect consisted of determining 
that work not only had pro- 
gressed to the point indicated by 
the contractor but also had been 
performed in conformity with 
contract specifications. Once the 
architect authorized payment to 
the contractor, the contract ex- 
pressly relieved the architect of 
any responsibility to ascertain 
how the contractor used the 
monies.” 

The court also rejected the 
argument that once the architect 
assumed the role of examining 
the lien waivers, there arose a 
duty to determine the authentic- 
ity of those documents. The 
court concluded that such a duty 
would have to have been ex- 
pressed explicitly in the contract, 
which could not be amended 
except in writing. In the absence 
of such written amendment the 
architect assumed no such duty 
and the claim was without merit. 
Norman Coplan L| 


The author is with Bernstein, Weiss, 
Coplan, Weinstein & Lake in New York. 
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(VRCs) are specifically designed and 
engineered to economically, efficiently 
and safely lift and lower goods and 
products between levels, to basements 
or mezzanines. They are available in 
hundreds of types and sizes with . . . . 
E Vertical rises from inches to 100’ 
E Speeds from 15 to 90 fpm 
E Capacities from 100 Ibs. to 
12,000 Ibs. 
E Carriage sizes 3' x 3' to 10’ x 12’ 
E From simple pushbutton operation to 
fully automatic multi-unit and 
multi-level systems 


Get all the facts from Pflow, the world's 
largest producer of VRCs. More than 
2,000 documented installations in 
operation. 


Inefficient 
Inclined 


PFLOW INDUSTRIES, INC. 
5045 North 35th Street 
Milwaukee, WI 53209-9977 
Phone: 414-462-8810 
FAX: 414-462-2673 
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DESIGN YOUR FLOOR WITH 
FLEXCO'S SPEC 1.. SYSTEM AND ALL 
THE PIECES FALL INTO PLACE. 


Flexco just made your job easier. Because now, with the 
Spec 1 system, you can actually see the floor you're design- 
ing before you install iť In fact, you can see several flooring 
variations—all in a matter of minutes. 

The Spec 1 flooring system from Flexco contains a supply 
of one-inch tiles in more than 25 exciting colors, and several 
styles and textures, plus a large grid on which to build your 
floors. You choose the colors you want— in the styles you 
want—to create endless floor design possibilities. As a result, 
Spec 1 system not only helps you design better, more appli- 
cable flooring solutions but it makes it a lot easier to sell those 
designs to your clients. Ex. 

Order Spec 1 through your participating Flexco distributor. 
Or, for more information, call 1-800-877-2232, 

P EXT. 204. Or write Flexco, PO: Box 81368, E: 
Atlanta, GA 30366: j 
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Products (continued from page 43) 
fails to comply with these terms 
of sale, a buyer is entitled to com- 
pensation. A building product 
manufacturer is bound by state- 
ments of fact even if he does not 
publish a document labeled 
“warranty” or “guarantee.” The 
claims made in product litera- 
ture, for example, are regarded 
as an “expressed warranty” that 
the material will perform as 
claimed. A seller is also held 
responsible for a “warranty of 
merchantability,” requiring that 
the product be fit for the ordi- 
nary purposes for which such 
goods are used and meets the 
customary standards of the trade 
involved. 

Unless otherwise stipulated, 
materials are sold under a full 
warranty. According to the Uni- 
form Commercial Code (UCC) 
in effect in most jurisdictions in 
the United States, a full warranty 
includes not only refund or re- 
placement for the defective ma- 
terial, but also the labor to repair 
or replace the product. Further- 
more, a full warranty entitles a 
buyer to “consequential and inci- 
dental damages” that occur as a 
result of the failure of the war- 
ranted product. These could 
include damage to furnishings 
and adjacent construction, and 
even profits lost by the owner 
because of damaged merchan- 
dise or the inability to conduct 
business under normal condi- 
tions. The cost of replacement 
and consequential and incidental 
damages can readily exceed the 
original cost of the defective 
material. For example, a water- 
proofing material that fails to 
perform as warranted may cost 
less than a dollar a square foot, 
but it could cost thousands of 
dollars to replace and to repair 
damage in areas located below 
the waterproofing. 

Most manufacturers find that 
the risks of a full warranty are 
more than can be accepted with- 
out increasing the cost of their 
product to uncompetitive levels. 
But the UCC allows a buyer and 
seller to agree to a limited war- 
ranty with reduced remedies. 
There is seldom a real negoti- 
ation on the terms of a building 
product manufacturer's war- 
ranty. Instead, a manufacturer 
typically disclaims his obligations 
to provide remedies under a full 
warranty and incorporates a 
limited warranty into his terms 
of sale. If the disclaimers are 
conspicuous in the product liter- 
ature and on the product label- 
ing, then specifying or purchas- 
ing a product will normally imply 
the buyer's consent to the war- 
ranty limitations. Limited war- 
ranties also seek to avoid legal 


entanglements by establishing in 
advance the terms and remedies 
available under the warranty. 

Common provisions in a build- 
ing product warranty can 
exclude labor and consequential 
and incidental damages. Other 
conditions may establish criteria 
that must be met by the buyer 
before the warranty will be hon- 
ored. For example, a manufac- 
turer may require an extra fee to 
register the warranty, restrict 
the conditions of use for the 


product, or require installation 
by specially qualified contractors. 
Other provisions may limit rights 
under the warranty to the origi- 
nal purchaser. This can be inter- 
preted to mean a contractor or 
even a subcontractor, leaving an 
owner without recourse directly 
to the manufacturer. And if the 
product warranty clock begins 
running when the contractor 
purchases or installs the mate- 
rial, the owner may receive less 
protection than if the clock 


started at substantial completion. 
Before determining what protec- 
ton is given under a warranty, 
an architect should study the 
disclaimers and limitations to see 
which of an owner's rights and 
remedies are taken away. 
Manufacturers must balance 
product liability concerns against 
their product's marketing ap- 
peal. For example, a wood door 
warranty that includes refinish- 
ing and reinstallation is of obvi- 
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We belleve an Architect's drawing 
should look like it was drawn by an 
Architect, notby a machine. 


AUTOCAD’ 


® 


We believe an Architect's CAD 
system should adapt to the Archi- 
tect, notthe other way around. 


We believe the Architect's “learn- 
ing curve” is behind him and he 
should not have to go back to 
school to use a CAD system. 


We belleve Architects do not like to 
type and should not have to, in order 


to use a CAD system. 


We believe Architects like to do 


things their own way and don't appre- 
ciate a CAD system which takes that 


prerogative away from them. 


We believe a truly user friendly 


CAD system will be accepted by the 


oldest “Old-timer” in the office, not 
justby the "Computer Generation". 


If you share our beliefs, call or 


write us and we will tell you all 
about GEOCAD, the easiest to 
master, the most "Architec- 
tural" AutoCAD Application. 


The GEOCAD Architectural system 


is complemented by GEOVUE, 
which converts two dimensional 
plans and elevations into perspec- 
tives without leaving AutoCAD, 
GEOEST, which extracts a com- 
plete estimate from an AutoCAD 
drawing without using attributes, as 
well as a complete GEOCAD 
Turnkey System. 


GEOCAD Inc. is a subsidiary e 
W 
jal 

rcniteds 

GEOCAD detail and GEOVUE perspective from RHA Architects. 


GEOCAD is registered in the U.S. Patent and Trademark Office by GEOCAD Inc. 
AutoCAD is registered in the U.S. Patent and Trademark Office by Autodesk Inc. 


P. O. Box 186 Laurel Road 
Pound Ridge, NY 10576 
Telephone 914 764-4072 
(Authorized Autodesk Dealer) 
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Planning an 
Ice Rink? 


Wisconsin 


Society of Award-Winning 
ya Project Features 
ju Rinkmaster Ice 


Racine on the Lake, Racine, WI, includes a marina, park, 
"Festival Hall," and an outdoor Rinkmaster ice rink 
which provides ice from October to March. Zimmerman 
Design Group was the architect. 


Rinkmaster. serves 
architects with 
these complete 
services: 


1. Typical ice rink plans, specifications, 
options. 


2. Preliminary cost estimate. 


3. Customized plans and specifications 
for your project. 


4. Accurate project cost estimate for 
budget protection. 


5. Total ice rink responsibility 
including: refrigeration, installation, 
concrete rink floor, subfloor heating, 
waste heat recovery, dasher boards, 
ice resurfacer, nets, scoreboards, etc. 


FREE 


Full color brochure, 
ice rink specifying 
guide & checklist. 


CONTACT: 


F „ HOLMSTEN 


InKmaSTEr: 


Holmsten Ice Rinks, Inc. 
1852 Como Ave., St. Paul, MN 55108 
612/646-8625 
Fax: 612/646-0806 Telex: 298-415 


CALL TOLL FREE IN THE U.S. 
continental US. 800-328-6808 
Minnesota 800-392-0323 
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Products (continued from page 49) 

ous appeal to potential specifiers 
and other customers but carries 
greater financial risk to the man- 
ufacturer than a “material only” 
warranty. 

Like any other product fea- 
ture, warranties are usually de- 
signed to meet the competition. 
If the leading manufacturer of a 
particular type of roof offers a 
ten-year warranty, for example, 
manufacturers of similar roofs 
are likely to follow suit. But in 
other cases, warranties are in- 
tended to differentiate one 
brand from another. When in- 
dustry concern over the long- 
term color retention of anodized 
aluminum became apparent, at 
least one anodizer created an 
extended warranty program to 
increase customer confidence in 
what they claimed was an im- 
proved manufacturing process. 
And in the lighting fixture indus- 
try, where one-year limited war- 
ranties are the rule, a manufac- 
turer of high-performance 
fixtures has recently introduced 
a “lifetime” warranty. 

Despite their limitations, war- 
ranties do instill buyer con- 
fidence in a product. Because of 
this, warranties are especially 
important in new product intro- 
ductions. When fluorocarbon 
coatings were first being pro- 
moted, a 20-year warranty was 
offered to help overcome skepti- 
cism about long-term product 
performance. Now that the coat- 
ing has an established track rec- 
ord and strong acceptance 
among architects, a shorter war- 
ranty is typically offered. 

In their enthusiasm to beat the 
competition, some manufactur- 
ers offer hollow warranties of 
impressively long duration but 
eviscerated by limitations, dis- 
claimers, and unrealistic ad- 
ministrative requirements. A 
20-year warranty for a sealant, 
for example, requires an owner 
to retain the product’s original 
packaging tubes and submit 
them with a warranty claim. And 
a ten-year warranty on a pre- 
finished exterior wall panel re- 
quires an owner to return the 
panels to the factory at his own 
expense in case of paint failure. 
Few architects are qualified to 
compare the nuances of various 
suppliers’ warranties, and 
owners are unwilling to hire an 
attorney to review the thousands 
of product warranties on a proj- 
ect. Manufacturers also are re- 
luctant to change their standard 
warranty terms, doing so only in 
certain competitive situations 
and after review by senior man- 
agement and their legal and 
insurance advisors. In spite of 
this, architects must insist upon 


complete copies of warranty 
forms, take the time to read 
them, and specify warranties as 
carefully as they would any other 
important product feature. 

In the final analysis, the quality 
of a product and the reputation 
of the manufacturer are usually 
more important than a warranty. 
Reputable manufacturers will 
go beyond their limited warranty 
obligations to protect their prod- 
uct’s reputation and assure cus- 
tomer satisfaction. 

Michael T. Chusid a 


The author, a marketing and architec- 
tural consultant to building product 
manufacturers, has designed warranty 
programs for a variety of products. 


PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a house, 
saving a landmark, reviving 
your neighborhood? 

Gain a wealth of experience 
and help preserve our historic 
and architectural heritage. Join 
the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation and support 
preservation efforts in your 
community. 


Write: 


National Trust 

for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Were standard, 
but we stand apart... 


With Integrated Application Solutions running on any CLIPPER system will run on all future 
Intergraph; the leading total solutions company, offers the CLIPPER systems without modification. This protects your 


broadest range of integrated applications in the industry, investments in software, training and databases. 
including AEC, utilities, plant design, mechanical, industrial 
engineering, mapping, energy exploration, electronic 
publishing, and electronic design. 


With Number 1 Standing In Customer Satisfaction 
We rank Number 1 in customer satisfaction. This is due to 


20 years of commitment to total systems solutions and our 


With Third-Party Software worldwide sales, training, and support. To learn more 
Intergraph's RISC-based CLIPPER* platform allows us about our workstations and systems solutions, call us today: 
to offer hundreds of third-party software products. 1-800-826-3515 in the United States, 31-2503-66333 in 


Additionally, a full suite of development tools provides an Europe, or 852-5-8661966 in Asia. 
ideal platform for third-party vendors. 


With Binary Compatibility N I fr E rs /N a 


Intergraph goes a step beyond the source compatibility f= ————— —————— 
other vendors. We offer binary compatibility. So software Intergraph and CLIPPER are registered trademarks of Intergraph Corporation. 
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our best panel ideas 
vood designers. 


We're not ashamed to admit it. 
Our engineers got the idea for our Alveus™ 
panels and curtain walls from somewhere else. 
They took it from nature. 
: The honeycomb core in a beehive is a 
| masterpiece of engineering and art. It can support 
| 25 times its weight in spite of its ultra thin shell. 
Which is just what we were looking for. 
So inside Alveus panel products you'll find a 
rigid aluminum honeycomb core. Making them 
lightweight, yet sull able to maintain exceptionally 
It also gives you surfaces with absolute 


All mounting 
applications- 
standard, 

top jamb and 
parallel arm 


UL Listed 


What distinguishes the new 
350 Series closer isn’t its 
clean, contemporary styling. 
It's what's inside. 

Design that brings new 
meaning to the concept of 
durability. Components that 
are cast, machined and fitted 
according to a 125-year 
tradition of craftsmanship. 
And practical, purposeful 
features that make the 350 
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aan | Exhaustive testing, 


| proven reliability 


10 year warranty 


the right choice for every 
door on any project. 

The versatile, reversible, 
new 350 is part of the com- 
plete Sargent line of locks, 
exit devices and door closers. 
Each has what no one else can 
offer- the heart of a Sargent. 


Adjustable 
BHMA sizing 

1 through 6, 

with 75% additional 
power available 


For more information, 
prompt delivery and respon- 
sive customer service, 
contact your local Sargent 
distributor. 


SARGENT 


Sargent, New Haven, Connecticut 06511 
Sargent of Canada Ltd. 
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Canadian Centre for Architecture 


The long vaulted galleries (above 
left), the square central galleries 
(above right), and the octagonal 
gallery (facing page), are capped 
by translucent, UV-filtered 
skylights (see section A-A, p. 70). 
In the long galleries, light bounces 
down through a throat to wash 
the vaulted ceiling. For the square 
galleries, light from large 
skylights is bounced onto the top 
of pyramidal canopies and then 
sideways onto their ceiling side; 
four small windows in a central 
lantern admit spots of bright light. 
The opening show in the octag- 
onal gallery, designed by Larry 
Richards, highlights elements of 
the CCA. The opening exhibition in 
the main galleries (see p. 19) was 
curated by Eve Blau and Edward 
Kaufman. Display panels of 
silkscreened gloss ond black lac- 
quered wood and display cabi- 
nents of plexiglass and steel were 
designed by John vinci. 
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The limestone exterior is a veneer but laid up 
to resemble a loadbearing condition. In contrast to 
the bushhammered texture of the gray stone is the 
lustrous finish of the aluminum, used for the win- 
dows and door frames, the entrance pavilion that 
reinforces the pedestrian path into the site, and, 
most interestingly, the building’s “cornice.” While 
the small-paned windows seem ingratiating in their 
attempt to soften the cool reserve of the limestone 
façade, the cornice does nothing of the sort. 
Sophisticated and wholly original, the cornice, 
made up of off-the-shelf angles and perforated 
sheets, brings electricity to the façade: attenuated 
where the limestone is broad and planar, glinting 
where the limestone is matte, and thoroughly mod- 
ern where the limestone is both traditional and 
modern. 


Lighting 

“Buildings should be able to sustain a relationship,” 
says Rose. “If they incorporate daylight, they 
change, and are interesting places to spend time 
in. Think of Kahn’s buildings.” In the CCA, Rose 
brings in light in many ways. The staircase axis, 
for example, is lighted at either end and from 
above, and the shifting diagonal shadows cast by 


the slim skylight structure enliven the orthogonal 
space. The galleries' skylights introduce carefully 
filtered light that changes minute by minute. 

On the exterior, the bullnose and lightly rusti- 
cated base give some shadow play to the limestone, 
but it is the cornice that maximizes the effect of 
the Canadian sun. Not only does it cast a constantly 
varying shadow on the surface, but it also reflects 
the sunlight, building up to the moment when a 
streak of white light slashes across the facade. 


The Right Time 

The 1980s were ideal years for the conception and 
completion of the CCA building. Patron, architect, 
and architectural history were passing through fer- 
tile periods. 

Phyllis Lambert had evolved from insightful 
client, over 30 years ago, to an experienced patron. 
Her first major act in the world of architecture was 
to convince her father, Samuel Bronfman, to com- 
mission Mies van der Rohe to design the Seagram 
Building in New York—an act which affected the 
course of architecture. She then completed her 
master’s degree in architecture at the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, practiced (a notable work was 
the Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel restoration, with 
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Canadian Centre for Architecture 


Gene Summers, P/A, Nov. 1978, pp. 66-71) and 
became a guiding member of Montreal's preserva- 
tion movement (the Shaughnessy House was an 
important "save," one of the last mansions of a 
residential street). When she realized the need to 
house the CCA collection properly, she decided 
that her experience as an architect would best be 
applied as a client, and she commissioned Rose. 

Peter Rose, meanwhile, had also evolved. Fifteen 
years ago, he was known for his youthful and exu- 
berant experimentation in the Post-Modern style 
(his St. Sauveur ski pavilion won a P/A citation, 
P/A, Jan. 1978, p. 70; P/A, March 1979, pp. 70—75). 
Now, having gained perspective, and wary of 
exaggerated "style," he was ready to examine each 
concept and detail to reach an appropriate solu- 
tion, in close collaboration with Lambert. 

Like Rose, history had evolved to a point where 
the superficial aspects of Post-Modern style were 
dismissed, while the important lessons of spatial 
enclosure, progression, and contextual harmonies 
and contrasts were retained. 

It was a favorable moment in architecture, a mo- 
ment ripe for the emergence of a strong, refined, 
and intelligent building like the CCA. 

Susan Doubilet a 
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Project: Canadian Centre for Archi- 
tecture, Montreal, Quebec. 
Architect: Peter Rose Architect, 
Montreal, Quebec (Peter Rose, archi- 
tect; Erik Marosi, Nicholas Garri- 
son, design team; William Steinberg, 
project architect, new building; Karl 
Pinault, Andre Arel, project archi- 
tects, Shaughnessy House). 
Consulting Architect: Phyllis Lam- 
bert, Architecte. 

Associate Architect: Erol Argun 
Architecte (Erol Argun, architect). 
Restoration Architect: Bilodeau 
St. Louis Architecte (Denis St. Louis, 
architect). 

Client: Canadian Centre for Archi- 
tecture. 

Site: 3 acres in a traditional gray- 
stone-built neighborhood. 

Program: 62,000 sq ft storage, 
31,000 sq ft curatorial space, 
31,000 sq ft public space and gal- 
leries, and 6600 sq ft mezzanine in 
the new building; 19,400 sq ft serv- 
ices in Shaughnessy House. 


Structural system: in-situ rein- 
forced concrete frame and flat slab. 
Major materials: bush-hammered 
Trenton limestone, double-glazed 
low-emissivity windows and skylights, 
aluminum, granite, maple, gal- 
vanized sheet steel (see Building 
Materials, p. 122). 

Consultants: Gerrard and Mackers 
Landscape Architects, landscape; 
Nicolet Chartrand Knoll Ltd., struc- 
tural; The ECE Group Ltd., 
mechanicallelectrical; George Sexton 
Associates, lighting; Joseph M. 
Chapman Inc., security; Lewis S. 
Goodfriend & Associates, acoustics; 
Boyce Nemec Designs, audio-visual. 
General contractor: Divco Ltd., 
new building; PR Desjardins 
Construction Inc., new building, 
public level interior; Les Contruction 
J&R Duhamel Ltee., Shaughnessy 
House. 

Costs: not available. 

Photos: Richard Bryant, except as 
noted. 


The library provides a lesson in 
fine axial planning and well-pro- 
portioned spaces. One enters 
through a rotunda into the li- 
brary's court (facing page right), 
which parallels the main staircase 
space, and looks north through a 
great window towards Mount 
Royal. On a perpendicular axis to 
this space is the main, custom-fur- 
nished reading room (this page). 
Along the north side of the reading 
room is a three-bayed aisle with 
windowed carrels in each bay. The 
scholar's wing (facing page left), 
severe in aspect, has offices on 
two levels along one side of a 
skylighted atrium. 


Capital High School 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


The main entrance is marked by a glazed lantern and a two-story portico. It is flanked by 
classroom wings and on axis with the library and offices. 


IT is one thing for a building to fit its context. It is quite another 
for it to reveal that context so that we see its surroundings in new 
ways. Ralph Johnson, design principal of Perkins & Will in Chicago, 
has achieved the latter in his design for the Capital High School, 
which stands on an open plain at the southern edge of Santa Fe, 
New Mexico's suburban sprawl. 

Santa Fe's historic architecture is commonly thought of in romantic 
terms. Its Pueblo-inspired buildings, with their adobe walls, enclosed 
courts, and projecting beams or “vigas,” strike many viewers as pic- 
turesque. So too has the city's Territorial style, with its applique of 
Classical detail, been seen as a type of 19th-Century eclecticism. 

But the motives behind both are the very opposite of romantic. 
'The Pueblo-inspired work was a rational response to an arid climate 
and to limited natural resources: The thick walls kept interiors cool, 
the courts provided shade, the projecting vigas allowed the reuse of 
timber. In a similar way, the 19th-Century Territorial style evolved, 
not only to satisfy eclectic tastes, but to integrate factory-made prod- 
ucts such as fired brick and sawn lumber into Santa Fe's vernacular. 

Ralph Johnson has explored that underlying rationalism in the 
citys new high school. Its plan, for example, has a very rational 
configuration, with classrooms, laboratories, and performance spaces 
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arranged symmetrically along a central bar containing common 
facilities such as the offices, library, and cafeteria. To further order 
the plan, Johnson identified six form types common to Santa Fe's 
architecture—colonnades, lofts, courtyards, halls, pavilions, and 
towers—and gave each a different function. The colonnades, for 
example, define outdoor circulation, the towers mark major en- 
trances, and the pavilions house special facilities such as the au- 
ditorium and gymnasium. 

In this, Johnson acknowledges his debt to the 19th-Century 
theorist, J.N.L. Durand, whose theory of formal types was an effort 
to accommodate modern building programs within traditional archi- 
tectural vocabularies. “By reordering the building program into ele- 
ments,” writes Johnson, “a multi-functional, large-scale complex be- 
comes easier to comprehend.” 

The Frenchman’s influence is also apparent in Johnson’s handling 
of the high school’s Beaux-Arts-inspired site plan. Arranged along 
two axes, one aligned with an adjacent arroyo and the other running 
north-south, the school imposes upon the site geometrical elements, 
such as a circular entry drive and a semi-circular colonnade. They 
recall at once French landscape ideas and the circular geometries of 
ceremonial kivas and early puebloes. 


Ralph Johnson of Perkins & Will has designed a school that explores the ideas behind 


Santa Fe's historic architecture. 


The separate entrance to the auditorium, which allows it to be used after hours, 
also has an identifying tower. A curved colonnade embraces visitors. 


Yet it is not only to the rationalism of 19th-Century France that 
Johnson refers. At first glance, the high school looks like a straight 
version of Santa Fe's Territorial style, with its dentiled brick cornice, 
precisely stuccoed walls, simplified Classical detail, repetitive vertical 
windows, and carefully proportioned facades. But the experience of 
walking through its tall columnar spaces or past its monumental 
porticoes recalls the De Chirico-like aspect of Italian rationalist archi- 
tecture from the 1920s and 1930s. While those two styles had very 
different origins, both sought a similar goal: to achieve the timeless 
quality of Classicism using modern materials and methods. 

If residents and staff seem pleased with the school, some local 
architects have been less kind. “They call its style Chicago Territo- 
rial," says Johnson. Such reactions are telling, for they acknowledge 
the outsider's perspective that is the very strength of the design. Too 
much of what passes for contextual architecture is too glib, making 
only visual connections with the buildings around it. What Johnson 
has done here is look beyond appearances to the intellectual tradi- 
tions of the place, seeking out common ideas and pushing them 
beyond where others have gone. The result is bound to unsettle 
some, for it is an architecture that engages in the difficult yet impor- 
tant task of revealing a context to itself. Thomas Fisher " 


Project: Capital High School, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 

Architects: Perkins & Will, 
Chicago (Ralph Johnson, design 
principal; C. William Brubaker, 
managing principal; James Toya, 
project manager; Elisabeth Fakat- 
selis, Mark Romak, project team). 
Client: Santa Fe Public Schools. 
Site: 45-acre plain flanked by an 
arroyo. 

Program: High school for grades 9 
through 12 with a student capacity of 
800, expandable to 1300. 
Structural system: Cast-in-place 
concrete frame. 

Major materials: Concrete masonry 
units, stucco, wood beams and roof 
deck, steel windows, quarry tile floor- 
ing, carpeting (see Building Mate- 
rials, p. 122). 


Mechanical system: Hot water 
baseboard system with evaporative 
cooling. Natural ventilation 
throughout. 

Consultants: DeLapp Engineering 
Corporation, structural; Bridger & 
Paxton, mechanical; Tierra En- 
gineering, electrical; Kirkegaard & 
Associates, acoustical. 

General contractor: Snider/Chap- 
man Construction Company. 
Costs: Not available. 

Photos: Gregory Murphey. 
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Capital High School 
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The gymnasium wing has a towered entrance and a colonnade 
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running its full width. 


This axonometric shows the school's courtyards and its axial organization. 


The columnar, outdoor dining area faces a courtyard 


and the library's screen wall. 
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First floor plan. 


1. classrooms 2. auditorium 


3. shops 4. cafeteria 5. gymnasium. 
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P/A Inquiry 
Correctional Facilities 


PA Inquiry 


Correctional Facilities 


With increasing crime has come a need for more prisons and jails. But there is 
disagreement over their proper location and design. 


OURS is a nation ambivalent about the treatment of criminals. Some 
argue that criminals are born, although they disagree over whether 
they can or cannot be held responsible for their actions. Others claim 
that criminals are made, although here too there is disagreement 
over whether that is the result of unfair treatment by our society or 
simply prolonged exposure to other criminals. 

Whatever their relative merits, those conflicting views have greatly 
affected the design of our prisons and jails. Take the most basic 
question of whether or not to build correctional facilities. For those 
who see them as training grounds for criminals, constructing more 
buildings only makes matters worse. Instead, they say, we should be 
expanding various "release upon recognizance" alternatives such as 
home arrest, work release, or weekender programs. These options 
have been increasingly forced upon states burdened by the costs of 
building and operating prisons. (The average construction cost per 
bed ranges, nationally, from $30,000 to $100,000. Operation costs 
alone in some states demand as much as 10 percent of the annual 
budget.) But there are risks involved in releasing prisoners into the 
community, both for the public, since 10 to 15 percent of home-re- 
lease inmates commit new crimes, and for politicians, as Michael 
Dukakis found out with the Willie Horton case in the last presidential 
election. 

For those who see criminals as the product of social inequity, the 
answer lies not in new prisons and jails, but in spending more money 
for education, housing, and employment opportunities to eliminate 
the underlying causes of crime. There is some evidence that this 
approach works: The amount of major crime had decreased by the 
end of the 1970s to 50 crimes per 1000 population in the wake of 
increased spending for social programs. But the payback for this 
indirect approach is so slow that it has never had a chance to fully 
prove itself. With the recent cutbacks in spending for social programs 
and increases in drug-related crime (we are now up to 57 crimes per 
1000 population), the new attitude has been to get tough with crim- 
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inals and lock them up. As one wit put it, "Prisons (were) Ronald 
Reagan's form of public housing." 

'The 1980s, as a result, have brought a boom in the construction 
of prisons and jails. With 56 percent of the nation's prisons over- 
crowded and 43 states now under court-order to relieve those condi- 
tions, contract awards for new facilities have topped $2 billion for 
each of the last three years; $10 billion worth of new construction 
is planned by the states alone over the next six years. And the Federal 
government is following suit. President Bush's new crime package 


calls for $1 billion to be spent, adding 24,000 beds to Federal prisons 
over the next four years. 


Finding the Right Site 

In the midst of this construction, the old ambivalence remains. It 
emerges, for example, in the debate over where to locate prisons, 
with some wanting criminals kept close to the communities from 
which they came and others wanting them kept far away from the 
law-abiding public. 

The states have generally taken the latter tack, removing serious 
offenders to remote locations. This may have less to do with ideology 
than with the pragmatic reasons that out-of-the-way land is more 
plentiful and less costly and that economically depressed rural areas 
often welcome prisons and the jobs that they bring. 

Those on the other side of this issue maintain that, since many 
inmates come from urban areas, prisons should be in cities—if not 
in residential neighborhoods, then at least in nearby commercial or 
industrial areas—to help reintegrate prisoners into society. The Fed- 
eral government took the lead in this several years ago by construct- 
ing Federal prisons in the downtowns of major cities such as New 
York and Chicago. But when states have attempted to locate prisons 
in urban areas, especially anywhere near affluent neighborhoods, 
they have encountered stiff public resistance and local government 
restrictions. 
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HOUSING UNIT FIRST FLOOR PLAN NT H 40'/12m 


y Federal Correctional Institution, McKean 
County, Pennsylvania. Architects: Geddes 

E Brecher Qualls Cunningham, Philadelphia. 
A Given a triangular housing plan to work 


with (above), the architects paired the units 

and arranged them in such a way that they 
clearly define a central quadrangle within the prison's 80-acre 
campus (left). The structural masonry walls of the housing units 
(above left) make patterns using various colors and textures of 
block to relieve the usual grimness of these facilities. Aiding in 
that are the trees and changes in grade around the minimum-se- 
curity units. 
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Grand Mesa Youth Services Center, Grand 
Junction, Colorado. Architects: Hoover Berg 
Desmond, Denver. This 30,000-square-foot 
youth detention center is organized along a 
circulation spine, with services on one side 
and ten-bed housing pods on the other 
(above). The building makes a civic gesture with its brick veneer, 
tall entrance porch, and large-scale windows visible from the 
street (far left). The housing units (left) reflect the trend toward 
more normal interiors, using wood doors, carpeting, upholstered 
furniture, daylighting, and muted colors. 
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Correctional Facilities 


Suffolk County Jail, Boston. Architects: Stubbins Associates, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Corrections Architects: Voinovich-Monacelli, 
Cambridge. Selected through a public-sector, design-build competi- 
tion, this 453-bed, maximum-security jail has a prominent site on the 
Charles River. The front portico, symmetrical facade, and brick and 
granite cladding respond to the important location and civic nature 
of the building (right). On each floor, there are four, 36- to 40-bed housing pods to 
either side of a central service block (below). The pods, with their two-story dayrooms, 
are paired around stacked recreation spaces. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


The Hard Exterior, Soft Interior 

One way of countering that has been to dress up the structures, 
making them look like other, more palatable facilities such as hotels 
or civic buildings. But that raises another hotly debated question: 
Just how nice should a prison or jail be? Those who see most criminals 
as incorrigible or deserving of the most severe punishment have 
become vocal in their opposition to any frills being added to prisons 
o jails. That point of view, if not always shared by correctional 
officers, has certainly affected their decisions. Prison officials, says 
one architect, will often “object to exterior ornamentation as being 
too good for the prisoners and possibly creating an image problem 
Except for 
those located in sensitive areas, many prisons and jails, as a result, 
have relatively plain, functionalist exteriors, sending the politically 
popular message that these are efficient, well-run facilities which, 
despite their costliness, do not waste taxpayers’ money. 


with the community and with inmates in other facilities.” 


That message has certainly gotten through to those who, recogniz- 
ing the need to get new buildings in place quickly, 
various methods of prefabricating cell blocks. The leading contend- 
ers in this arena are the manufacturers of precast concrete panel 
systems and factory-built modular units, both of which allow year- 
round fabrication, rapid erection, and minimal intrusion into the 
secure operations of existing prisons and jails. But both have been 
slow to catch on. “There has been a lot of talk about prefabrication,” 
says architect Keith Reeves, “but it overlooks the fact that prisons 
are used to boost local economies, which tends to favor site-built 
construction.” These systems, adds architect Andrew Cupples, also 
make it hard “to meet public bidding requirements for equal prod- 
ucts since none of them are really equal. Lead times and delivery 
times, too, can be very long, and labor markets resistant to their use.” 

If the exteriors of many correctional facilities appease those who 
would have us get tough on crime, the interiors convey a much 
different message, highlighting our ambivalence toward criminals. 


have pushed 
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The trend on the interiors, says architect and researcher Jay Farb- 
stein, has been to “eliminate the symbols of incarceration” such as 
bars on the windows and doors or row upon anonymous row of cells 
in multi-story blocks. “Making prison interiors appear more normal,” 
he adds, “has produced better behavior from inmates” and seems to 
reinforce the idea that criminals can be reformed. 

New technology introduced into prisons and jails over the last 20 
years has certainly helped in this process. “The replacement of bars,” 
notes Farbstein, “with glazing containing polycarbonate and glass 
has brought a real improvement” not only in the living conditions 
of inmates, but in the guards’ ability to survey a room. Farbstein also 
praises the use of electronic security devices, which have replaced 
that ultimate symbol of incarceration—the lock and key—and the 
development of smoke- and fire-resistant fibers and textiles, which 
have softened dayroom interiors with carpets and upholstered furni- 
ture. Another improvement in living conditions has come with the 
installation of more durable, tamper-resistant toilet and lighting 
fixtures—their stainless steel housings, rounded corners, and con- 
cealed fasteners minimizing opportunities for vandalism. 


Generations of Prisons 
The creation of more normal conditions inside prisons and jails did 
not happen easily or quickly. Correction officials talk about the 
changes that have occurred in prison design in terms of generations. 
First-generation facilities, which date back to the early 19th Cen- 
tury, had multi-story banks of indirectly lighted cells radiating or 
branching off of a central service building. These prisons were a vast 
improvement over what came before—dungeons into which prison- 
ers were thrown without any privacy or segregation of people accord- 
ing to the severity of their crimes. But the enormous scale of these 
buildings isolated prisoners and provided little chance for meaning- 


ful interaction between guards and inmates. 
Second-generation facilities, which began to appear in the 1960s, 


Edward Jacoby 


Bartholomew County Jail, Columbus, Indiana. Architects: Hisaka 
& Associates, Cambridge, Massachusetts. One block from the City 
Hall and Courthouse and adjacent to small-scale commercial and 
residential buildings, this 55,000-square-foot jail uses red brick, 
white split-face block, and smooth precast trim to enliven the façades 
and break down their scale (above). The jail has a front section 
containing offices and service functions and an oval structure to its rear that has 60 
beds arranged around a pair of two-story dayrooms (right). The outdoor recreation 
space on the fourth floor is housed within a steel-framed, aluminum-mesh dome that 
reinforces the building's public role. 
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Bucks County Rehabilitation Center, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 
Architects: Vitetta Group, Philadelphia. Housing 270 inmates in 
30-bed wings, this minimum-security county jail has a radial plan 
and a central surveillance station located at the center of a cross-axial 
circulation system (above, right). Supervision of the dormitory-style 
housing units is on an intermittent basis. The large, central-service 
block contains extensive facilities for education, counseling, visitation, drug and al- 
cohol-abuse treatment, and work-release programs. 
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Correctional Facilities 


Frackville State Prison, Frackville, Pennsylvania. Architects: Bal- 
linger, Philadelphia. This new 500-man, medium-security state 
prison has a campus plan with one-story support facilities defining 
two sides of a central quadrangle; a corner tower and colonnade 
mark the entrance. Radial housing units define the other two sides 
(above). The housing units (right) consist of three, two-story wings 
that radiate from a central officers' station from which the entire building is visible. 
Active dayrooms extend the length of each wing; quieter dayrooms are near the lobby. 


reduced the scale and improved living conditions. Smaller numbers 
of cells, located on outside walls for better light and views, began to 
be clustered into units around a dayroom, allowing a finer-grained 
segregation of inmates. This setup also responded to a new, be- 
haviorist approach to prisoners: Depending upon how they behaved 
and responded to rehabilitation, they were either upgraded or down- 
graded to units that allowed varying degrees of freedom. Privacy for 
all inmates also improved as solid doors with view windows replaced 
the metal bars. What remained was the separation of prisoners and 
guards, with the latter still located in central control rooms. 

Third-generation facilities have dramatically altered that prisoner- 
guard relationship. First promoted at the Federal level and now 
being widely adopted by state and local governments, these facilities 
call for the direct supervision of inmates, with unarmed guards 
stationed in each dayroom— "like a clerk at a hotel desk,” says one 
architect. A motive behind this change has been the move away from 
behaviorism toward a more humanistic approach to prisoners, which 
acknowledges the unique problems of each individual and allows 
guards to work with inmates on a one-to-one basis. 

'The change in inmate behavior under this new system has been 
remarkable, says Jay Farbstein, who has just co-authored a compara- 
tive study of prisons that use direct and indirect supervision. "There 
is less vandalism, less unrest, and less illness with direct supervision," 
he notes. "The only danger that I see is if prisons adopt this approach 
without training guards or altering management methods." 

The belief in prisoner reform has affected more than facility op- 
erations. Dayrooms now have more amenities—not just comfortable 
furniture and carpeted floors, but softer lighting, warmer colors, 
and entertainment equipment. And there is more freedom of move- 
ment not only within the dayrooms but among buildings. Many pris- 
ons, in fact, have become campus-like. The idea here, says architect 
Andrew Cupples, is that “within a highly secure perimeter, life in 
the prison becomes as normal as possible." 
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Diversity and Dilemmas 

While instructive, the idea that prison design has advanced in three 
generations also can be misleading, for our prisons and jails are a 
highly diverse lot. The number of facilities (there are about 628,000 
state and Federal prisons and about 150,000 local jails in the U.S.) 
and the variety of independent jurisdictions (cities, counties, states, 
and the Federal government all build correctional facilities) almost 
guarantees a variety of approaches. “There are as many second-gen- 
eration prisons being built,” says one architect, “as third.” 

The generational idea also obscures the wide range of forms that 
prisons and jails can take. Radial and branching plans, for example, 
are still used, even though they are associated with first-generation 
prisons and might be mistakenly considered obsolete. 

Finally, a diversity of approaches is demanded by the size of 
facilities. In smaller jails, for example, where prisoners of different 
types are segregated in very small groups of cells, it is often not cost 
effective to have a guard in each unit. Many of these facilities use a 
mix of direct, indirect, and intermittent supervision and retain cen- 
tral guard stations as well as stations in each unit. 

If diversity is built into the system, so too is our ambivalence about 
the treatment of criminals, for that rubs up against some of our most 
cherished traditions. In a nation held together not so much by social 
consensus or cultural heritage as by laws, the law-breaker becomes 
the ultimate threat to stability. Yet, in a nation founded upon ideas 
of equal opportunity and social justice, our treatment of criminals 
also becomes the ultimate test of our belief in those ideals. 

As a result, we continue to build prisons while we question whether 
we should be doing so. We continue to punish criminals while we 
ask whether they are truly responsible for their acts. We continue 
to attempt their reform while we wonder if it is indeed possible. And 
we continue to see in our prisons and jails, not a resolution of those 
dilemmas, but certainly a revealing expression of them. 

Thomas Fisher a 
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Lookout Mountain School, Golden, Col- 


E B x orado. Architects: Anderson Mason Dale, 


Denver. Master Planners: RNL Design, 

Denver. This building (above) is one of three 

new housing units for sentenced juvenile 

offenders. Consisting of 32 beds, the structure 
has a cruciform shape with three wings containing housing and 
recreation space and the fourth, the entrance lobby and offices — W 
(right). Clad in brick and concrete masonry, with tile roofs and N 
gabled end walls, the housing units have a residential character 7 AN 
that relates well to the existing turn-of-the-century campus. The : 
interiors, too, have a non-institutional feel. 
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Lehigh County Prison, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania. Architects: L. Robert Kimball & 

Associates, Ebensburg, Pennsylvania. Lo- 
El Á cated in an urban area, this prison shows how 

such facilities can be arranged within a 

relatively small footprint. The building has a 
large structural frame, with exposed corner columns, within 
which two-story housing units are stacked (above). Each floor has 
four housing units clustered around a core containing the verti- 
cal circulation and outdoor recreation areas (right). 
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A new Atlanta 

retail center by 
Arquitectonica and 
Milton Pate & 
Associates invites 
patronage from two 
directions. 


From the parking area (below), 
the majority of pedestrian traffic 
enters through passages (facing 
page) between the individual 
buildings. The yellow framework 
on the face of the buildings was 
originally meant as a skeleton for 
canvas awnings, but wind loading 
would make that use impractical. 
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ATLANTA is a paradox. Although much of the 
architectural expression represented here could be 
classified as Federal, or Southern Colonial, or even 
Classical, the city is not without its adventurous 
clients; such buildings as the new IBM tower (John 
Burgee with Philip Johnson) and Richard Meier’s 
High Museum (and its downtown branch by Scogin 
Elam and Bray) are testimony that rows of white 
porch columns are not everything in Atlanta. As 
the city continues with its seemingly endless pen- 
chant for growth, scattered nuggets of architec- 
tural gold can be found; these indicate clearly that 
while the city may be cautious philosophically, it 
can be adventurous as well, and it demands a 
proper degree of sophistication. 

A new retail center, “Rio,” designed by Arquitec- 
tonica of Coral Gables, Florida with associated At- 
lanta architects Milton Pate & Associates, is a reflec- 
tion of the most adventuresome of these traits. 
Constructed in a redevelopment area, Rio causes 
some natives to ask why it occurs where it does— 
not far from mainstream Atlanta but not really in 
it—and why it takes the brash form it does. 

Because Rio is just the first step in the developer's 
master plan to create a new urban node, it is a 
courageous opening line, required to stand on its 
own for now. Because two restaurants existed at 


the busy intersection of Piedmont and North, the 
architects wanted to “buy in” to whatever activity 
they could to start with, so they positioned the 
center as close to the corner as possible. Envision- 
ing a court that would participate in street activity, 
they located it off of the heavily-traveled Piedmont. 
These two decisions, however, forced the parking 
“around back,” an alternative that is less than desir- 
able for the business plan. Because much of the 
center’s pedestrian traffic thus would be entering 
from the side or back, the fragmentation of the 
building allowed the creation of notable entries 
from these sides as well as from the street. 

To further enhance the center’s image to poten- 
tial shoppers and because the buildings were to be 
built on a strict budget in a renewal area, brightly 
colored yet inexpensive elements were chosen. The 
architects devised a dual-focus shopping/restau- 
rant environment, an assortment of buildings that 
centers around a courtyard by landscape architect 
Martha Schwartz (P/A, July 1989, p. 56), which 
creates much of the entertainment the center is 
intended to engender. Over 50 percent of the 
space is housed in an L-shaped building with one 
side along North Avenue and one side fronting on 
the parking area. The remainder of the rental 
space is in three buildings, one of which is rotated 
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Rio Retail Center 


Clearly the most articulated part 
of the center, the courtyard is full 
of visual activity, even when 
empty of people. The blue and 
black corrugated metal skin of the 
buildings here contrasts with 
white railings and trim and with 
bright red bridges. A skewed 
"floating" tile island touches two 
edges of the rectilinear pool and 
provides a landing for the 
elevator (facing page, center). 
Another circular planter holds a 
stand of bamboo. For the eastern 
five bays of the building, the court- 
yard is sheltered by a clear span 
roof, open at the edges. The globe 
at the Piedmont Avenue end of the 
court (top photo, right) includes a 
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misting system for the benefit of 
vines that will eventually cover 
the structure; the gold frogs that 
form rows in the pool are always 
facing the globe, even when they 
progress onto the land surround- 
ing it. The video wall with 25 televi- 
sion sets (bottom photo, right) was 
designed by artist Dara Birnbaum. 
Red bridges span the court on an 
angle at the west end of the court 
and join the upper elevator land- 
ing to the second level walkway. 
On the courtyard level, a walk 
crosses the pool at an opposite 
angle. There is a nearly seamless 
symbiosis here between the work 
of the architects and that of land- 
scape architect Martha Schwartz. 
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to create dramatic skewed entry passages. 
While the L-shaped building and two of the dis- 


crete segments are clad in a vivid blue vertically 
corrugated metal skin with white mullions and yel- 
low awnings, the rotated element is horizontally 
corrugated black metal with green mullions. All 
are linked on the second (street) level by an open 
walkway, and by a bright red courtyard bridge be- 
tween the L-shaped building and the detached 


building opposite. An elevator shares a corner of 


the “floating” rotated square pad in the courtyard 
pool with a stand of bamboo, a wet bar, a planter, 
and a video wall. The latter, with 25 television sets, 
was designed by artist Dara Birnbaum and projects 
multiple images of current scenes amidst a re-cre- 
ation of the pre-existing conditions at the site. 
Given the constraints of cost, location, and pro- 
gram, Rio seems to be a lighthearted and successful 
expression of consumerism in the best sense, yet it 
delivers the sophistication the city expects. It is fun 
to be there. Jim Murphy a 
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Project: Rio Retail Center, Atlanta. 
Architects: Arquitectonica Interna- 
tional Corporation, Coral Gables, 
Florida—Design (Bernardo Fort- 
Brescia, Laurinda Spear, principals 
in charge; Martin J. Wander, project 
architect; Jennifer Luce, Richard 
Perlmutter, and Jenifer Briley, proj- 
ect staff). Milton Pate & Associates, 
Inc., Atlanta, Georgia—Production 
(Milton E. Pate, Sr., principal in 
charge; Lockie Brown, project archi- 
tect). 

Client: Charles Ackerman, Acker- 
man and Company. 

Site: Irregular steeply sloped parcel 
ina redevelopment area, at the inter- 
section of two streets. 

Program: Two-level strip retail 
center with shops and restaurants. 
Structural system: Steel frame on 


reinforced concrete foundation. 
Major materials: painted corru- 
gated steel panels, aluminum glazing 
system, gypsum board (see Building 
Materials, p. 122). 

Mechanical system: Gas-fired fur- 
nace and individual air-handling 
units for each space. 

Consultants: The Office of Peter 
Walker and Martha Schwartz 
(Martha Schwartz, principal in 
charge), landscape architects; Ben- 
nett & Pless, structural; Brady & 
Anglin, mechanical, electrical, and 
plumbing; Bruker Design Associates, 
signage and graphics. 

General contractor: McDevitt & 
Street Company. 

Costs: Approximately $13 million. 
Photos: © Rion Rizzo/Creative 
Sources, except as noted. 
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Center for Innovative Technology 
Herndon, Virginia 
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The center for Innovative Technology in Herndon, 
Virginia, designed by Arquitectonica and Ward/ 
Hall Associates, abandons tradition in search of 


21st-Century forms. 
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WHERE else, but a place so bound to tradition as Virginia, would 
fate have dealt the opportunity to build a Center for Innovative 
Technology, whose role so clearly begged for an architecture that 
was new, not tried and true? Presented with that opportunity, how- 
ever, architect Bernardo Fort-Brescia considered the notion of re- 
writing architectural history in the land of Jefferson and saw in it 
cause for promise, not for cynicism. 

He calls the crisp and dynamic outcome “the machine in the 
forest," a conjunction of hard-edged, irregular shapes arranged on 
a raised platform like so many pieces of a puzzle that don't mesh. 
Yet, rising incongruously on a hillcrest above an encircling veil of 
trees, the CIT's diverging planes and truncated top lend precisely 
the conversational value desired by an institution in search of a for- 
ward-looking image. CIT was established by the state in 1984 to 
boost economic development in Virginia through technology-cen- 
tered research, both at the center and in university laboratories. A 
high-profile site—within easy view of Eero Saarinen’s legendary ter- 
minal at Dulles Airport—became key to the development strategy 
of the complex. 


1 


A national ideas competition, backed by a $100,000 grant from 
the National Endowment for the Arts, was held in 1985 to generate 
concepts for what amounted to a new building type. "The brief was 


not a program but a general description of ‘What ifs'," recalls Gregory 
Hunt, a professor of architecture at Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


and State University, which orchestrated the competition. Of the five 


submissions that shared top honors, one had a clear influence on 


the design of the finished project. Its proposal for a complex of 


buildings on and around an elongated triangular platform bears a 
close resemblance to the built CIT because one of the competition 
finalists, Jennifer Luce, who was subsequently employed by Arquitec- 
tonica, encouraged the firm to pursue the commission. 

From that initial suggestion, the joint venture team of Arquitec- 


tonica, based in Coral Gables, Florida, and Ward/Hall Associates of 


Fairfax, Virginia, developed the building form to accommodate an 
evolving program. In the search for an appropriate aesthetic, 
brainstorming sessions focused on ways to symbolize 20th-Century 
gains in technology, particularly advances in the speed of locomotion 


across land and successes in human flight. 


Formal entry to the Center for Innovative Technology involves ascend- 
ing a steep ramp and arriving at an elevated forecourt (above left) on 
top of the podium. Architect Bernardo Fort-Brescia says the angled faces 
of the buildings were appealing because their reflective surfaces capture 
the surroundings. “The building changes constantly. It reflects and 
transforms the landscape," he says. 

An aerial view of the complex (top) shows the relationship of the CIT's 
elements—the administration tower, low-rise laboratories and offices of 
the Software Productivity Consortium, and prismatic commons connect- 
ing the two. The white marble block is a 125-seat auditorium. Landscape 
design by Martha Schwartz includes flagstone pads she likens to "car- 
pets at the places where you step out of the building," as shown in the 
vehicle drop off area (above). The second pad is for limousine parking. 
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MASTER PLAN N AS EL 200/60m 
1 SOFTWARE PRODUCTIVITY CONSORTIUM 7 PARKING 

2 CENTER FOR INNOVATIVE TECHNOLOGY 8 OFFICES/RESEARCH 

3 COMMONS/EXHIBITS 9 DETENTION POND 

4 AUDITORIUM (UNFINISHED, INTERIOR) 10 ENTRY PLAZA 

5 HELIPORT 11 OUTDOOR TERRACE 

6 OFFICE SPACE 12 OUTDOOR TERRACE AND BOSQUE 
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If built to completion, the CIT master plan (top left) would include some 
600,000 square feet of research and office space. One-fourth of that 
built now. The first floor plan (above left) illustrates the simplicity of 
floor plates, which accommodate many space planning options. Lir 
dissecting the lobby are scrims and expansion joints for the monoli 
black terrazzo floor. 

The elements of CIT produce a dynamic composition when viewed 
one of the rear terraces (top right), still minus the yellow stone stripes 
and rows of decorative glass globes called for in the landscape plan. 
Slanting the ends of the SPC building (above right) avoided what Fort- 


"TL 


Brescia says would otherwise have been "a dull glass box." The 
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That thinking generated the elements of CIT: a broad, low paral- 
lelogram that seems to slide horizontally off its foundation and a 
tower that angles toward the sky, with gold, green, and black reflec- 
tive glass panels arranged randomly to emphasize the building's ver- 
ticality. The tower is home to the administrative offices of CIT, 
located on the top two floors of the seven-story structure (other floors 
have yet to be assigned or leased). Occupying the horizontal wedge 
is a partnership of leading aerospace corporations that joined forces 
to develop software engineering tools. 

Connecting the two main volumes is the commons, a curvilinear 
lobby and exhibition space walled in clear glass. "We wanted some- 
thing as transparent as possible," Fort-Brescia says. "We wanted a 
place of arrival, but we wanted the surrounding landscape to be 
dominant." Penetrating this soaring space is a self-contained au- 


ditorium clad in white marble, a jewel set against the background of 


trees. Another focal point is the enameled elevator shaft, a free- 
standing sculptural element that provides access to the cafeteria and 
meeting rooms on the lower commons level. 

Terraces outside the commons—the “fifth facade" of CIT—were 
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Center for Innovative Technology 


Geometric themes of the building appear in the details of the railing on 
the elevator landing (foreground, above): cantilevered glass railings 
are used elsewhere in the lobby. A clear glass prism, shaped as a seg- 
ment of a circle, houses the main lobby and exhibition space (top right). 
The entry to the CIT tower (bottom right) is framed by reflective glass that 
continues into the lobby from the exterior walls. Materials in the com- 
mons are given a modern interpretation: articulated stainless steel 
walls, an enamel-paneled elevator core, and a cantilevered glass block 
landing (facing page). Entry from the parking garage is at this level. 


designed by landscape architect Martha Schwartz, of The Office of 


Peter Walker and Martha Schwartz, who was brought onto the proj- 
ect after the building forms had been determined. "These buildings 
are all cattywumpers," says Schwartz. "They are all at funny angles. 
But when you get inside them, you tend to perceive the walls and 
floors as rectilinear again." Schwartz's scheme of textured stripes for 
the podium landscape “was to create a directionality against which 
you'd begin to perceive the angling of the building." And, because 
of the number of prospective tenants who arrive via the airport 
nearby, the perception of the building from the air was important. 

In the end, construction of CIT was a triumph over politics as 
much as a satisfaction of program. During design and construction 
four presidents and two acting presidents, each with different ideas 
about the building and various understandings of the project's com- 
plex history, had final authority; but they were behind the design. 
Meanwhile, some of the local folk still scratch their heads in bewilder- 
ment at the sight of this glass box gone awry. "People wonder what 
it is," Fort-Brescia says, noting that's what the client bargained for. 
"They got a building that people talk about." Vernon Mays " 
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Project: Center for Innovative Tech- 
nology, Herndon, Va. 

Architects: Joint venture: Arquitec- 
tonica-Ward/Hall Associates AIA, 
Coral Gables, Fla. and Fairfax, Va., 
respectively (for Arquitectonica: 
Bernardo Fort-Brescia and 
Laurinda Spear, principals in 
charge; Martin J. Wander, project 
architect; Jenifer Briley, Tom Bitt- 
ner, Toby Engelberg, Jennifer Luce, 
and Derek Sanders, project staff. For 
Ward/Hall Associates: G.T. Ward, 
partner in charge; Charles Hall, 
partner; Leo Sagasti, project direc- 
tor; John Anderson and Andrew 
Pittman, project architects). 

Site: hill overlooking Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport. 

Program: office tower, research 
building (labs, security areas, and 


offices) and commons (briefing 
center, auditorium, and cafeteria) 
totaling 150,000 square feet and a 
430-car parking garage. 
Structural system: reinforced con- 
crete structure on mat foundations 
and spread footings. 

Major materials: see Building 
Materials, p. 122. 

Mechanical system: electric vari- 
able air volume system with reheat 
coils. 

Consultants: The Office of Peter 
Walker and Martha Schwartz, land- 
scape; Spiegel and Zamecnic, struc- 
tural; Silver Associates, mechanical 
and electrical. 

General contractor: Gilbane Co. 
Costs: $22.1 million. 

Photos: Timothy Hursley, The Ar- 
kansas Office, except as noted. 
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Sometimes overnight is 


absolutely, positively too late. 


We're not knocking the other guys, but some- 
times you need to get it there right away. The very 
same day. Today, not tomorrow. 

With TWAs Next Flight Out® delivery service, 
youre in business. 

Even as you read this, TWA planes are about to 
take off We can make sure your small package is on 
the next flight out to any one of over 100 US. cities. 
And we'll deliver it door-to-door or airport-to-airport. 
Same day. Seven days a week. 

We'll give you our money-back guarantee and 
Frequent Flight Bonus miles, too (exciting details 
when you call). 
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We also deliver next day to Europe and second 
day to the Middle East. 

So for anything up to 70 pounds domestic and 
50 pounds international, just call the 800 
number It's that easy It's not 
that expensive. And 
most of all, it's fast 
—very very fast. 


1-800-638-7380 


For information or 
immediate pick-up, 
ask for Agent 223. 
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Ofcourse, noteveryone will appreciate 


the superior strength of 16" 


At Interstate Brick, we admit there 
will be those who won't be exactly 
thrilled with 16” Atlas bricks incred- 
ible strengths. Exceptional value. Or 
even its long-lasting beauty. 


Maybe that's why Atlas is a super- 
ior alternative to painted block or 
brick veneer correctional facilities. 
Especially for architects who demand 
durability, low maintenance and 
cost-efficiency without compromis- 
ing aesthetic freedom. 

STRONGER THAN 
BLOCK. 

An Atlas structure is up to four 
times stronger than conventional 
block and brick veneer systems. 
Walls are thinner so interior square 


footage is increased. And since Atlas 
is ceramic rather than cement, its 


i GNE 


INTERSTATE BRICK 


available in a wide range of unique 
permanent colors. Not to mention 


"eget: 


A ed Pm 


Nothing ElseStacks Up. 


9780 South 5200 West 
West Jordan, Utah 84088-5689 


In Utah, call toll-free: 1 (800) 233-1244 
Outside Utah, call toll-free: 1 (800) 233-8654 
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a host of innovative shapes for 
design flexibility. 


COSTS LESS 
THAN IMAGINED. 


With its two-faced finish, Atlas can 
save as much as $3.00 per square 
foot over block with brick veneer. 
Whats more, it can cut initial costs 
upto $1.00 per square footon interior 
walls because it never needs paint- 
ing. And since its as beautiful as it 
is economical, Atlas brick has a high 
level of community acceptance. 


For more information, call Inter- 
state Brick at 1-800-233-8654. 
Because when it comes to correc- 
tional facilities, theres nothing 
stronger than 16" Atlas. 


9t 


CONFINED IN MIND 


When you recognize jails and correctional Fail-Safe's engineers focus on application. Knowing 
institutions as complex environments, you begin to that in some cases inmates have twenty-four hour 
realize that a lighting fixture's longevity will depend access to their fixtures, Fail-Safe considers every 
on the amount of thought that goes into its design. component. And understanding that even the most 

In order to design a lighting fixture to last, passive inmate may grow violently frustrated, we 

engineer those components for MAXIMUM security. 
t THINK ABOUT IT. WE DO. AND THEN GIVE US A CALL. 


FAIL SAFE LIGHTING SYSTEMS, INC. 4501 South Tripp Avenue Chicago, | 
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Japanese Style, 
American Life 


Japanese wood construction has 
taken 1500 years to reach its 
present state, years in which 
even the smallest details were 
perfected and prescribed. The 
architecture was greatly influ- 
enced by Buddhist teachings 
and reached its most elaborate 
form in the temples throughout 
the country. The American life- 
style differs greatly from Japa- 
nese ritual, but Californian Len 
Brackett has created a company, 
East Wind, which fuses tradi- 
tional Eastern building tech- 
niques and Western sensibilities. 

Brackett apprenticed for five 
years in Kyoto, in a temple car- 
pentry workshop. In adapting 
the strict forms of Japanese ar- 
chitecture to American patterns 
of living, Brackett has been ex- 
tremely careful not to violate its 
tradition and rituals. This house 
in Tiburon, California, con- 
structed in the mid-1980s, is 
representative of his work. 

The plan, which he and his 
clients developed using dominos, 
was laid out on a redwood plaque 
using the 3' x 6' tatami module. 
(The plaque was placed above 
the ceiling after completion to 
keep the plan accessible to any- 
one who knows the modular 
system.) Structurally, the house 
is very traditional. The wood was 
completely precut in Brackett's 
workshop, making on-site con- 
struction swift and precise. No 
metal fasteners were used, and 
the keyed, pegged, or dovetailed 
joints are almost invisible. 

Selection of wood for the 
houses Brackett builds is very 
important, and he is very con- 
cerned with its use and replace- 
ment. He and the Timber Fram- 
ers Guild are pressuring the 
Forest Service to institute policies 
that would raise the price of old 
growth, which is preferred for 
its size, strength, and fine grain, 
and would encourage its replace- 
ment. East Wind uses a number 
of woods: sugar pine, Port Or- 
ford and other cedars, American 
chestnut, and redwood. Brackett 
maintains relationships with log- 
gers from California to British 
Columbia who often call him 
when they find an unusual tree 
because they know that fine 
specimens will not be wasted: 
Enough wood for more than two 


(continued on page 102) 


: 101 Traditional Japanese wood con- 
©, struction is adapted for use in 
modern houses 


104 Careful planning lightens the 
floor load of high-density 
mobile storage systems 


Construction photo of the Tiburon house shows freestanding vertical posts and a free-form beam 


The engawa (right) in the living room is a detail that Len Brackett has added in his American houses. 
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Woods and joints are used differently in each part of the house. 


(continued from page 101) 
houses can be cut from the 
largest trees. 

To begin construction, the 
vertical members were inserted 
into the sills, then pegged, each 
piece freestanding. (Brackett 
says that a sensitivity to natural 
materials ensures that each piece 
is placed with its root end down 
and the outside or inside of the 
tree placed in a predetermined 
orientation.) Top plates and 
perimeter beams were joined to 
the posts and to each other, fol- 
lowed by smaller elements: short 
king and queen posts, ridges and 
purlins, tiny rafters. The interior 
was spanned with round logs, 
including the free-form beam in 
the living room. (The log, which 
Brackett found near his shop, 
had to be installed first because 
its curve would have been too 
large to insert once the structure 
was completed.) Brackett em- 
phasizes that the engineering is 
very simple. The roof construc- 
tion series loads directly onto 
horizontal beams. One drawback 
of this method is that the spans 
cannot be enormous; the one 
shown above is about 15 feet. 

Using materials found on or 
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near the site is another tradition 
which Brackett tries to maintain. 
Walls in the house are made of 
unfinished, plastered mud—soil 
from the site combined with 
additives to make it more dura- 
ble and watertight. It is a very 
difficult material to work with 
(the plasterers came from Japan) 
but contributes to the house’s 
uniqueness. The tone changes 
throughout the day, from a 
green in morning light to a deep 
brown under incandescents. 
Other on-site materials include 
the cattails which lattice the 
round window and the heavy 
stone step in the entryway. 
Japanese details were western- 
ized within the house. People 
bring American habits to a tradi- 
tional house, and it "doesn't 
work," says Brackett. Propor- 
tions that are based on eye level 
when one is seated on the floor 
become skewed when chairs and 
other furniture are introduced. 
So the window heights, for in- 
stance, were adjusted to allow 
the proper perspective outside. 
The engawa, a verandah which 
mediates between outside, with 
exterior doors, and inside, with 
shoji screens, is another form 
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The stone step and the cattails in the round window were found near the site. 


that was adapted: A raised futon 
creates a much-used space. 
Brackett notes that this is the 
most popular area in other 
houses he has built. 

Modern technology also ac- 
counts for some of the changes 
East Wind has made. Stressed- 
skin panels and computers are 
not used in traditional Japanese 
architecture, but Brackett re- 
mains open to any technologies 
that do not compromise the 
buildings’ aesthetics. In this 
sense, he says, while the tradition 
in Japan has stabilized, it is grow- 
ing in the West. Still, Brackett 
notes that often the best tech- 
niques are the traditional ones: 
Washi, the paper used in his shoji 
screens, is a better insulator than 
glass. 

Without the extensive building 
support system that exists in 
Japan, Brackett points out that 
the custom work done by East 
Wind can be very expensive. 
New collaborations are starting 
to make it more accessible: East 
Wind works with builders and 
clients to give certain prioritized 
areas the true Japanese treat- 
ment, while specifying the rest 
with a Japanese timber frame 


but without the extensive tradi- 
tional woodwork. Such collab- 
orations and adaptations allow 
East Wind, one of only a handful 
of companies that practices Japa- 
nese architecture in America, to 
bring traditional Eastern forms 
West. Andrea E. Monfried z 
East Wind is located in Nevada City, 


California, and may be reached at (916) 
265-3744. 
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ONE OF THE 
BEAUTIES OF CORIAN” 
IS WHAT IT LEAVES 
TO THE IMAGINATION. 
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TECHNICS. TOPICS 


High-density storage systems save space but add weight. 


. . . 
High-Density Files 
in High-Rises 

'Two conflicting interests are 
beginning to collide in today's 
speculative office building mar- 
ket. One is represented by de- 
velopers' need to contain costs. 
Their buildings invariably are 
constructed with floors rated to 
carry 50 Ib per sq ft (psf) live 
loads—the building code mini- 
mum for office occupancy under 
most building codes. 

On the other side are the an- 
chor tenants who are key to a 
successful development— 
primarily major corporate of- 
fices, banks, insurance com- 
panies, and law and accounting 
firms, which typically maintain 
massive files. Increasingly they 
are turning to high-density 
mobile storage systems for cen- 
tral files, law libraries, computer 
tapes, and supplies. 

With track-mounted moving 
carriages and a single transposa- 
ble aisle, mobile systems will hold 
twice as much material as station- 
ary shelving for the same floor 
space—up to six times more 
compared with drawer-type file 
cabinets. The space economies 
are obvious and significant, but 
the price includes greatly in- 
creased floor loads, well in excess 
of 50 psf. 

'To accommodate tenants who 
want the advantage of mobile 
storage, the developer has two 
choices: Require the tenant to 
absorb the cost of post-construc- 
uon floor reinforcement, or pro- 
vide for pre-construction rein- 
forcement of selected areas. 
Although many developers opt 
for post-construction reinforce- 
ment, this is much more costly 
and not always possible—espe- 
cially if it would disrupt other 
tenants. 

Pre-construction reinforce- 
ment can be much less expen- 
sive. In fact, it can be positioned 
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as a building amenity to benefit 
prospective tenants. One obsta- 
cle to pre-construcuon reinforce- 
ment has been a common mis- 
conception that mobile storage 
systems require 150 psf floor 
capacity. This is unnecessary for 
most office applications and puts 
too high a premium on the cost 
of mobile storage. 


Structural Rails Can Reduce 
Floor Loading 

In our experience 100 psf floor 
capacity is quite adequate for 
mobile storage in office buildings 
and can be provided very 
economically with pre-construc- 
tion reinforcement. This be- 
comes apparent when mobile 
storage systems are viewed not 
so much as floor-loading devices, 
but rather as load-transfer de- 
vices. Properly designed and 
configured mobile systems can 
transfer loads to the building 
frame so that 100 psf becomes a 
very practical office floor rating 
through the use of structural 
steel T-rails in a range of sizes 
and lengths to fit various system 
requirements. 

Mobile storage creates line 
loads beneath its rails. The load 
transfer capacity of the system 
depends on the number, spac- 
ing, rigidity, and orientation of 
the rails with respect to building 


joists, beams, and girders. The 


aim is to either locate the rails so 
they run directly on top of the 


joists, beams, or girder members, 


or run perpendicular to and 
spanning several structural 
members. Either way, sufficient 
load is transferred away from 
the slab and onto the building 


frame so that a 100 psf live floor 


load rating is sufficient. 


Typical Costs 

In Atlanta, for example, the cost 
for a typical reinforced concrete 
floor slab, rated at 50 psf, is about 
$8.25 per sq ft ($2.75 for 


Spacesaver 


Aligning rails and structure can reduce the load on the slab. 


formwork, $2.50 for reinforcing 
steel, and $3.00 for concrete). 
Increasing this to 100 psf, which 
is a common ratng for core 
areas, would add only about 
$1.00 per sq ft for reinforcing 
steel. Concrete and formwork 
costs would remain the same. In 
a typical high-rise, the overall 
building cost increment for 100 
psf reinforcement of two bays 
per floor would be less than 0.2 
percent. For 150 psf, however, 
the combined cost of all three 
components would increase by 
$3—4 per sq ft, or three to four 
times as much. 

With steel frame buildings the 
incremental cost of 150 psf vs. 
100 psf is even greater. The 16- 
inch-deep beams required for 
50 psf floors become 18-inch 
beams for 100 psf floors, which 
again is conventional for core 
areas. But 150 psf floors are apt 
to require 21-inch beams, which 
would add 3 inches per floor to 
the building height and increase 
other material costs. 


Pre- vs. Post-Construction 
The ultimate question to a de- 
veloper, however, is how he 
would benefit from such a pre- 
construction improvement. 
First, it may help him close the 
deal, especially with the growing 
list of companies now insisting 
on compact storage. Second, by 
facilitating compact storage, he 
minimizes the chances of a ten- 
ant’s storage needs outgrowing 
the space and forcing a move. 
Third, he may avoid his building 
becoming obsolete by providing 
a feature now that may be re- 
quired in future building codes. 
Why not just do post-con- 
struction reinforcement as 
necessary? Cost can be a major 
deterrent—from $10 to $20 per 
sq ft. Even then, it is not always 
practical or possible. The least 
expensive method—under- 
floor reinforcement—may not 


be practical because ducts and 
other mechanical equipment 
may be in the way, or there may 
be tenants below that cannot be 
disturbed. Reinforcement may 
be possible within the user's own 
space by adding grillage and 
building up the floor, or sus- 
pending the mobile system from 
building columns. However, this 
work requires on-site drilling, 
cutting, and welding that can be 
a fire hazard in built-out areas as 
well as highly disruptive to other 
office operations. 


Vendor Caveats 

In specifying mobile storage 
systems for high-rise buildings, 
it is essential that they be consid- 
ered as an integral part of the 
building structure, not just furni- 
ture. They should have struc- 
tural steel T-rails heavy enough 
to carry the load and long 
enough to span across building 
framing members. When field 
welding is required, the rails 
should permit full-penetration 
welds—lest the joints themselves 
impose floor stresses—and all 
field welds should be performed 
by a certified welder. 

'The manufacturer's carriage 
design should permit flexible 
location of wheel housings to 
permit proper rail spacing to 
best fit the building design and 
allow the installation of addi- 
tional rails to share the load. 

Above all, when there is any 
doubt at all about exceeding 
floor load ratings, the vendor 
should be required to furnish 
certification by a licensed struc- 
tural engineer that the proposed 
mobile storage system will meet 
all building safety requirements. 
Joseph R. Russ m 


The author is a principal in the Atlanta 
firm of Sedki & Russ Engineers. 


ice Station E, Chicago, Illinois 
Loebl, Schlossman and Hackl, Inc. 


Surprising as it may seem, you re actually 
looking at a U.S. Post Office in Chicago, Ill. 

But clearly no ordinary one. 

Because its designers found a material 
that perfectly expressed their imagination. 
CORIAN*? 

The material with an incredible design 
versatility matched only by its durability 
and ease of maintenance. 

As a result, what you envision remains 
intact for years and years. And, as you can 
see, you can envision just about anything. 

For more information, see your COR 
distributor. Or call 1-800-527-2601. Or a 
write Du Pont CORIAN, Room G-51552, 

n Wilmington, DE 19801. 


"  """«Lhen leave it to your imagination. 
CORIAN— 


CoRIAN? The premium quality 
brand of solid surface products from Du Pont. 
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Book Store 


Take a 


minute and 
browse. 


Come on into The Book Store. Take a 
minute to look over these current technical 
and engineering titles. 

Indicate the ones you want on the 
coupon below. Send it with a check or 
money order and we'll pay postage. Or we'll 
bill you or your company including postage 
and handling. Either way, if not completely 
satisfied, you may return books postage 
paid for full refund within 15 days. 

Browse a little. Maybe you'll find a 
couple of books to interest you. If the 
order coupon has been clipped, write 
to: Penton Education Division, 1100 
Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
44114 or call: Toll-free outside Ohio 
800-321-7003; Ohio customers call 
216/696-7000 


X07 Fundamentals of PERT—PERT is m 
used to manage a wide range of programs 

from simple to complex. The course 

covers: The basic methodology of PERT, [jJ 
Preparing PERT charts for complex 

projects, Developing time estimates for i 
PERT activities, and finding & 

manipulating the critical path of a project to 

save time and money. $17.50 


X06 Fundamentals of Long-and 
Short-Range Planning — This book is a 
self-study course written in the 
quesfion-response-feedback style of 
programmed learning. The course 
presents detailed expansion of each step 
in long- and short-range planning: 
becoming aware of opportunities, 
establishing objectives, defining all 
premises, determining alternative 
courses, evaluating them, selecting a 
course, formulating derivative plans, 
implementing the plan. $20.00 


X29 How to Read a Financial 
Report—This course will give you a better 
understanding of basic accounting 
concepts & show how to use financial 
Statements to assess performance and to 
measure the financial condition of your 
own operation through the use of ‘‘ratio 
analysis." $17.50 


X36 How to Make Business Investment 
Decisions—This course will help you 
understand how the relationship between 
money and time affects management 
decisions. The course covers: present 
value concepts, how to use compound 
interest tables and equations to calculate 
the time value of money, how to use 
computed values to compare alternative 
business investment plans, and how to 
make the best decision based on the 
economic factors involved. $17.50 


X05 Management by Objectives — 
MBO is a management method 
structured to emphasize what must be 
done, rather than how it is to be done, 
leaving plenty of room for creative 
thinking about solutions. This book, 
written in programmed learning format, 
will show you how to establish 
Objectives, set standards for measuring 
performance, and conduct 
measurements to determine 

progress. $17.50 


X13 Management by Exception 
MBX is a management method 

which focuses on uncovering, 
diagnosing, and eliminating 

exceptions which disrupt your 

planned performance. On 

completion you'll find your job as a 
manager going much more 

smoothly, because you'll be 

applying your skills and energies in 
areas where they will have the 

greatest impact on overall results. $17.50 


Mail to: Penton Education Division 
1100 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 

Please send me the books as indicated below 

O | enclose a check or money order for $. 

postage-free shipment. (In U.S. & Canada) 

o Bill my company, P.O. #___ enclosed, including 

shipping & handling. 

Charge my: C) MasterCard O Visa 


Account No. 
Qty. 


for 


O American Express 
Exp. Date 


Title 
Fundamentals of PERT @ $17.50 each 
Fundamentals of Long-and Short-Range Planning @ 
$20.00 each 
How to Read a Financial Report @ $17.50 each 
How to Make Business Investment Decisions @ 


Management by Objectives (2 $17.50 each 

Management by Exception @ $17.50 each 
Name Title 
Company 
Address (no P. 0. Box) 
City 
Signature 


State Zip 
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You see it clearly in your mind' s eye. 
The design is flawless. An expression of your 
dreams. No building was ever more striking. 

Now build it just tbe way you see it. 
Witb tbe glass tbat lets your imagination take 
flight — Tempglass. 

No other glass fabricator gives you more 
design freedom. With Tempglass’ unsurpassed 
quality and a complete array of products — 
reflective, heat-treated, insulated, spandrel 
and laminated glass, plus doors, handrails 
and wall systems — the sky's tbe limit. 

So indulge your flights of fancy. 

Because at Tempglass, we're soaring to new 
heights in glass fabrication. 

Tempglass Eastern, 600 Heraeus Blvd., 


Buford, GA 30518, 1 (800) 241-5846. 


=~ TEMIPGLASS 
EASTERN 


Solve structural design problems — quickly. . . 
easily . . . accurately on your PC! 


QuickBEAM — a finite element program for design of simply supported, fixed, or 
cantilever beams. Handles up to 20 nodes with 19 connecting beam segments, 
distributed or point loads, moments, full or partial spans with varying cross sections. 

Graphics let you view the problem showing boundary conditions, node locations, 
forces, moments, and distributed loads. Problem solution plots shear, moments, 
deflections over the length of the beam. Although the program uses finite element 
methods, the user doesn't need to know finite element theory .......... 


[Materials Library: | Library: 


QuickSHAPE — automatically retrieves properties and specs of more than 1,100 
AISC shapes including channels, structural tees, and single & double angles. Provides 
all dimensions, weights, moments of inertia, and section modulii; then combines with 
these structural design programs to eliminate tedious manual calculations. Program 
accepts user defined properties and specs for other materials. ......... 


Complete integrated beam design software package ... 
QuickSHAPE and QuickMOMENT — four 51/4” disks and user manual 
(save $90). 


Wood property Specifications are also available ............ llus. 


2L 


[Column Design: | Design: 


QuickCOLUMN — designs columns with either uniaxial or biaxial 
loads and any end conditions. Design philosophy complies with AISC 
CORES mtd Au efi he aoe age Whee E dedic Pack RO PRÉ d pede $195 


Stress & Strain Solutions: 


Solutions for various plate, curved beam, torsional deformation and 
contact stresses. Plate design considers 38 different design cases with 
any load or support. Seven contact stress configurations are consid- 
ered with 18 different cross section deformations .............. $295 


PC 


X $295 


T $295 


[Properties Calculator: | Calculator: 


QuickMOMENT — Calculates section properties on demand and inserts them into 
the structural design programs. If it's a regular shape, just select the type . . . tube, 
circular, trapezoid, | section, etc., enter the dimensions, and QuickMOMENT will 
calculate ail of the section properties. You can build irregular shapes with contiguous 


rectangles on the computer monitor ........ aas cece eee tere eens $295 


includes QuickBEAM, 


Frame & Truss Design: 


QuickFRAME-—assists in either 2D or 3D frame and truss designs. 
Forces and moments may be applied at any joint. Although Quick- 
FRAME uses finite element methods, no special training is required to 
use the program. QuickFRAME integrates with the Materials Library 
and the Properties Calculator programs listed above. 

QuickFRAME 2D with 300 member capacity .................. $495 
QuickFRAME 3D with 600 member capacity ...............0.. $995 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! If you’re not 
completely satisfied with the computing power of 


any of these programs, just return them within 30 
days for full credit or refund. 


Order toll-free 800-321-7003 


(in Ohio 216/696-7000) 


Penton Education Division 
1100 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 


THE U.S. MARINES 
AREN'T LOOKING FOR 
PRETTY WALLS. 


THEY'RE LOOKING FOR 
WALLS THAT CAN TAKE 
TOUGH TREATMENT. 


Talk about a tough assignment: 
Quantico Marine Corps Base, 
Virginia, with over 500,000 
sq. ft. of walls on 135 buildings. 
Every architect or builder 


faces tough challenges: to 


Senerthik high-impact- 
resistant exterior insula- 
tion and finish system. 

(1) AMOFOAM, (2) mechan- 
ical fastener, (3) reinforcing 
fabric, (4) 4" polymer modi- 


fied base coat, (5) protective oJ. 
p 1> 


finish coat. 


create buildings with high visual 
impact which also have to with- 
stand high physical impact. 
Military complexes. Shopping 
malls. Schools. Recreational 
centers. That’s why, together, 
Amoco Foam Products and 
Senergy Inc. created one of 
the most impact-resistant 
exterior wall systems in the 
industry: Senerthik: 


The rigid back- 
bone of this very 
attractive and very 
durable system is 
the superior compressive 
strength of AMOFOAM* 
brand closed-cell extruded 
polystyrene, which is mechan- 
ically attached to any approved 
substrate. (See Senerthik instal- 
lation instructions. ) 

Green AMOFOAM is 
available in various thicknesses, 
with square or ship- 
lap edges. R-value 
equals 5.0 perinch. 
To finish the task, 
the remainder of 
the Senerthik sys- 
temis then applied. 
Senerthik not only takes tough 
abuse but provides design free- 
dom, too. 


Amoco Foam Products Company 


What's more, you can 
integrate Senergy's Senerflex 
system (where more intricate 
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design detail is desired) with 
Senerthik on the same job. 

Other advantages? Sen- 
erthik is light, so it’s easy to 
install. It reduces your need 
for footings and support. Con- 
struction costs are re- 
duced without sacrificing 
structural integrity. 

Whether new construc- 
tion or remodeling, when the 
going gets tough, durable and 
stunning solutions can be 
achieved with Senergy. It per- 
forms. So call or write: Amoco 
Foam Products Company, 
400 Northridge Road, 

Suite 1000, Atlanta, Georgia 
30350, (800) 241-4402; or 
Senergy Inc., 1367 Elm- 
wood Avenue, Cranston, 
Rhode Island 02910, 

(800) 221-WALL. 


Senergy 
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NEW SPACE, NEW OFFICE, ONTIME... 


With Precast/Prestressed Concrete 


The building must be ready. The space available and productive—on time. 
With precast/prestressed concrete you can keep your space program on schedule. 
Quick construction time, advantageous interim financing and on time occupancy 
are only three of the precast/prestressed concrete benefits package. 

The appearance of your new building is limited only by the imagination. 
Energy efficiency is a given. Fire protection is a promise. 
Precast/prestressed concrete is the beautiful and economical way 
to complete your space program on schedule. 


Your next office building...think about itin concrete terms. 


LI 


Precast/Prestressed Concrete Institute, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IL 60604 
Phone: (312) 786-0300 Fax: (312) 786-0353 
See us in Sweets 0300/PRE BuyLine 3822 


PCI Plant Certification—Your guarantee of confirmed capability to produce quality precast/prestressed concrete products. 
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118 Prison-Related Products 
120 Products and Literature 
continued 


New Products 
and Literature 


A new tapestry collection called 
Edition Gaudí joins the Homage 
Textile line. The fabrics, three 
of cotton and one of wool that 
make up Edition Gaudí, are pat- 
terned after Gaudí's mosaic, 
ceramic, and applique designs. 
Architex. 
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A new non-structural trim prod- 
uct called CTX—Clear-Type 
Exterior—is offered in many 
sizes and comes with a factory- 
applied prime coat. CTX is con- 
sistently free from knots, hard 
and soft spots, and cup and 
wane. Weyerhaeuser. 
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A low-voltage track fixture 
called Spacebird consists of ex- 
truded aluminum and accommo- 
dates MR16 lamps from 20 watts 
to 75 watts in a complete range 
of beamspreads. Ceiling or wall 
mounts are also available. 
Lighting Services. 
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A wall-mounted fixture called 


Quarter Moon measures 72 
inches high and utilizes a 50-watt 
MR16 halogen lamp. Power is 
conducted through the cables 
from the low-voltage transfer 
switch box on the floor. The 
spring steel, adjustable upper 
portion is 15%/ inches long. 
Azzizi. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND 


Discreet outdoor surveillance 
can be achieved with the Mark 
VI Outdoor Omniscam, a 
motorized CCVS camera hous- 
ing designed to resemble out- 
door luminaires. The clear outer 
hemisphere is fixed, while the 
inner hemisphere, painted matte 
black except for a narrow view- 
ing slot, pans with the camera. 
Vicon. 
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A new modified bitumen 
roofing material called GS 
Flintlastic FR carries the UL 
Class A rating for fire resistance 
over both combustible and non- 
combustible decks. No insula- 
tion, gravel, or additional coating 
is required for the fiberglass and 
polyester material. 

GS Roofing Products. 
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A new automatic light switch 
integrates a light-level sensor 
feature into a passive infrared 
occupancy detector. Models WI- 
120 and WI-127 will not turn 
lights on if a user-specified 
amount of natural light is avail- 
able in the control area. The 
Watt Watcher. 
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LITERATURE 


Vinyl sheet flooring from the 
Suffield line can now be specified 
in four new colors: topaz, cop- 
per, turquoise, and garnet. The 
six-foot-wide inlaid vinyl sheet 
features multi-colored specks 
against a contrasting back- 
ground. 

Armstrong World Industries. 
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Wall panels designed for use in 
correctional facilities are called 
Fire-X Glasbord and are graffiti- 
and moisture-resistant, durable, 
and cleanable. The embossed 
surfaces provide extra wear re- 
sistance. Kemlite. 
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Acoustical ceiling tiles called 
Spectrum are made of a light- 
weight, open-cell material that is 
burn-resistant and easily in- 
stalled. All four patterns—and 
complementary flat trim tiles— 
are offered in white, gray, or 
beige. Illbruck. 
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A new water repellent is a clear, 
non-yellowing, non-glossy 
silane-modified polysiloxane 
that is moisture-vapor perme- 
able. One of several new technol- 
ogies designed to promote the 
surface longevity and integrity 
of concrete, masonry, and por- 
ous dimensional stone, the 
patented product can be used on 
both horizontal and vertical con- 
struction materials. 

GE Silicones. 
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Security glass is the subject of a 
new specification guide that de- 
tails laminated security products 
and glass-clad polycarbonates. 
Glass strength comparisons are 
also provided in the illustrated 
brochure. Viracon. 
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CCD cameras from the TC106 
Series are high-performance 
cameras prepackaged in a 
weather-resistant housing, which 
is offered in two sizes. An inter- 
nal heater enables the surveil- 
lance unit to operate in tempera- 
tures ranging from — 40 to 131 
degrees Fahrenheit. Burle. 
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Detention windows are the sub- 
ject of a new, full-color brochure 
which features awning, case- 
ment, and guard windows. Cus- 
tom configurations are offered. 
The Steel Window Institute. 
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Fiberglass insulation is the topic 
ofa new color brochure. Blowing 
products, flame-resistant foil 
facing, sound control batts, and 
unfaced building insulation are 
discussed. Certain Teed. 
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Special lighting solutions are 
one of the topics covered in a 
new, four-color brochure. The 
publication also discusses and 
illustrates high-tech lighting sys- 
tems, electronic control gear, 
compact systems, and exterior 
luminaires. Siemens. 
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High-density storage and filing 
systems are now offered with a 
new face-panel graphics pro- 
gram that combines more than 
25 type faces in more than 40 
colors as well as custom logos or 
symbols. A range of laminate 
colors and patterns may be 
specified for the mobile storage 
units. Spacesaver. 
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An exit alarm device that is also 
fire rated is now part of the 572 
Series. The low profile unit fea- 
tures a delay switch that permits 
up to a 20 second delay before 
activating the alarm. 

Russwin Div/Black & Decker. 
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Surveillance and activity light- 
ing are the subject of a new 
guidebook for correctional facil- 
ity lighting applications. Light- 
ing solutions and specifications 
for exercise yards, parking lots, 
entrance and guard posts are 
some of the activity applications 
discussed. Holophane. 
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High-abuse luminaires from 
the Series FPS are three-lamp, 
wraparound luminaires with an 
unbreakable surface. A 16-gauge 
metal backplate provides a firm 
mounting anchor for additional 
impact resistance. The 
luminaires are ULI listed for wet 
locations. Fail-Safe. 
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Reinforced fiberglass that is 
bullet-resistant is discussed in a 
new brochure. The lightweight 
material is available in opaque 
flat panels that tend to absorb 
bullets rather than deflecting 
them. Point Blank Body Armor. 
Circle 115 on reader service card 
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PAC-CLAD 


Metal Roofing Panels 


Snap-on N 
Standing Seam ^ 
.032 aluminum 
24 gauge steel 
12", 18", 19" or 20" OC. 
1" high 


Project: 90 Main Street 
Owner: 90 Main Street Partners 
Architect: Ferris Architect, PC. 


Roofing Contractor: Barrett Non-Pariel Roofing Co. 


Panel: Snap-on Standing Seam 
Color: Slate Gray 


See our catalog in Sweet's: file numbers 
07610/PET, 07715/PET and 10426/CHC. 


AC-CLAD Metal Roofing Panels are a prominent 


. design element on the recently completed 90 Main ca 


project in Westport, Connecticut. : 


The architect, Roger Ferris of Southport, Connecticut, 
has designed a mixed-use facility that is an attractive new 
addition to the town's commercial center. 


PAC-CLAD Snap- On: "Standing Seam Panels were 
specified for the extensive metalwork and detailing of the 
metal roof, dormers and clock tower. The panels are coated 
with a PAC-CLAD Kynar 500? finish. The color, Slate Gray, 
is one of eighteen standard PAC-CLAD colors and is 
provided with a twenty year finish warranty. . 


For more information regarding the complete Petersen 
product line, please contact Tom Creigh at Petersen 
Aluminum Corporation, 1-800-PAC-CLAD. 


PAGE 


955 Estes Avenue, Elk Grove Village, IL 60007 
1-800-PAC-CLAD or 1-312-228-7150 
FAX: 1-800-722-7150 


Other Plant Locations: 
8735 Bollman Place 4295 Hays Drive 
Savage, MD 20763 Tyler, TX 75703 
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(continued from page 118) 


A new office system called Con- 
text is a desk-based system with 
curving work surfaces designed 
to accommodate state-of-the-art 
office equipment. Acoustical 
panels and overhead storage 
units with task lighting are sup- 
ported by the desk units. Free- 
standing storage units comple- 
ment the system. Steelcase. 
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Brand name drafting, print, 
and plotter supplies are de- 
scribed in a 65-page catalog. 
Discount prices are also included 
in the 1989 comprehensive 
catalog. Dataprint. 
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New fiberglass enclosing sheets 
called Quick-Fit Klosures can be 
stapled, nailed, wired, taped, or 


LITERATURE 


A new composite panel called 
Alucobond 21 consists of two 
sheets of aluminum with a new, 
proprietary plastic core. The 
new material has a high strength- 
to-weight ratio, is extremely flat, 
and is also corrosion resistant. 
The plastic core is fire-safe for 
the intended applications, in- 
cluding exterior curtainwall and 
interior cladding, signage, and 
industrial uses. Alucobond. 
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High-performance outdoor 
lighting designed by Paul Steel 
features a 70-degree horizontal 


glued onto wooden or scaffold 
frames for temporary enclo- 
sures. Kelley Klosure Systems. 
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light cutoff, a cast aluminum 
body, and an Alzak? reflector 
system. The sphere is 17% 
inches in diameter. ELA. 
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Research and olg j ver 
moved attic ventilation from : 
primitive, ugly “holes in the roof" 

..to attractive; super-efficient - 
Shinglevent ^. —— 1 1 0 
Twenty-five years of ventilation research . 
have resulted in the ultimate i in shingle-over 
'ridge ventilation. Shinglevent provides 4 
maximum net free vent area for year-round 
protection against damaging attic heat and 
moisture. Choose Shinglevent, the most: 
advanced, icustisue cus ridge vent. 


Ww PF 


JAR VENI INC. 


^N .A ee ay 


as The Best Vents For All Homes “Se 


Fw ZX EX) BR 


ridge filtervent steep pitch filtervent — tile/shake filtervent > ` peak filteryent 


TION 


Inlaid marble tiles for flooring, 
fireplaces, countertops, and wall 
applications are offered ina 
range of sizes, styles, colors, and 
materials. Eight classic patterns 
can be custom cut for any design 
specification. 

World Marble Designs. 
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Wire files designed for storing 
rolled graphics are available in 
four configurations for desk-side 
or general office storage. Some 
models have a step-up base for 
easier file location. Plan Hold. 
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B-grade redwood panels for 
interior or exterior applications 
have a nearly knotless appear- 
ance. The architectural redwood 
from the B-Plus series is virtually 
pre-shrunk. Palco. 
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CAP SHINGLES 


RUGGED 
POLYETHYLENE 
CONSTRUCTION 
Colors: black, br 


white, gray. 


PATENTED 
WEATHER FILTER - 
Keeps out rain, snow 
and insects. 


EXCLUSIVE WIND 
BAFELE Creates 
negative air pressure 
that draws moist air 
from the attic. 


LOUVERS 
18 sq. in. N.EA. 


flash filtervent. - drip edge vent 


A modular deck for mobile stor- 
age or shelving systems can be 
installed over existing floors and 
easily moved. Aisle Saver? is 
available with capacities of 700 
or 1000 pounds per foot. Special 
steel dome levelers with steel 
plate-supports compensate for 
uneven floors. 

White Office Systems. 
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Asbestos abatement is the sub- 
ject of an illustrated brochure 
that explains solutions to asbes- 
tos problems in various types of 
buildings. The literature helps 
architects and building owners 
understand the common pitfalls 
of asbestos removal. 

Asbestos Abatement Services. 
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Cast-iron tree grates in a variety 
of styles and shapes can be seen 
in a new product catalog. Ex- 
pandable grates are shown. 
Neenah. 
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Design Better Swimming Pools With 


-FLYTE 


QUALITY DECK EQUIPMENT 


AR. Gic ai DERI 


PORCH-LIFT 


VERTICAL WHEELCHAIR LIFT 


The most popular wheelchair lift 


in America 


The PORCH-LIFT Vertical Wheelchair Lift provides easy stairway 
access in churches, schools and office buildings for the handicapped and 


general public. 

Now your accessibility problems are eliminated. The y ^ 
user simply walks or rolls the wheelchair onto the 4 
platform, pushes a button and rides up and down 9 

They meet all requirements of the a: STAIR GUIDE 
American National Standards Institute. 

For more information call TOLL The leader and moving up! 


FREE 1-800-383-3100 or write 4001 E 138 S randview, MO 64030 
AMERICAN STAIR-GLIDE. Dept. PA-0889 > 


Detailed Literature on Request or See Us in Sweets 13152/KDI 


KDI Paragon Inc. 


SINCE 1956 MFRS. OF DISTINCTIVE POOL EQUIPMENT 
P.O. Box 256, Pleasantville, NY 10570 - 914/769-6221 - Fax:1-914/769-0670 


6) 763-3100 
FAX (816) 763-4467 - TOLL FREE 1-800-383-3100 
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VENTILATION IS COMPLETE 


ridge filter 
i 


We keep water out. 
Without expensive 


Last gamble. 
year set- Especially 
tlements when it's not 
in con- necessary. 
struction litigation Because Hickman 
cases totaled over products keep the 
$5,000,000,000. Over water out of the edge 
8096 of that litigation of the building. 
involved water leaks. Simple as that. 

And more than 9096 The roof edge, 


of that leakage oc- 
curred at the roof 
edge. 

Judge for yourself. 

How cost efficient is 
it to save a few pen- 
nies on a component 
that accounts for a 


membrane, and para- 
pet wall termination 
systems we manufac- 
ture are the best in the 
industry. 
Does the quality, 
long life, and trouble- 
free performance of a 


mere .0896 of the total Hickman edge cost 
cost of a building, more? Yes. 
and risk becoming On the other hand, 
part of a 3.6-billion- a cheaper alternative 
dollar statistic? might only be 

That's quite a cheaper for a while. 


Margaret Fain 
Elementary School 


Turner Assoc., 
Atlanta, 
Architects 


Atlas Roofing Co., 
Forest Park, GA 


NMHICKIVIAN’ 
The Leading Edge 


W.P. Hickman Company Asheville, NC 28813 / 1-800-438-3897 
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(continued from page 120) 

A symbols library designed to 
assist plumbing design can be 
used with AutoCAD release 10. 
A 240-page catalog supports the 
184 pre-drawn wire-frame en- 
tities included in the library. 
American Standard. 
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A flooring material called Geo- 
Stone® is a thin marble conglom- 
erate in a cementitous matrix. 
Available as a tile or slab in 24 
colors, the flooring is applicable 
for high-traffic commercial uses 
and can be specified with a 
honed or polished finish. 
Innovative Marble and Tile. 
Circle 124 on reader service card 


Vinyl wallcoverings from the 
Crescendo collection are offered 
in 27 patterns and a range of 
new colors. The commercial 
wallcoverings and coordinating 
borders contain mildew in- 
hibitors. Koroseal. 
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Building Materials 


Major materials suppliers for 
buildings that are featured this 
month as they were furnished to 
PIA by the architects. 


Dreamland Heights (Hybrid 
Building), Seaside, Fla. (p. 59). 
Architects: Steven Holl Architects, 
New York. Wood casement win- 
dows: Kolbe & Kolbe Millwork 
Co. Skylights: Circle-Redmont. 
Storefronts: Torrance Steel Win- 
dow Co. Hollow metal doors: 
Curries. Wood doors and French 
doors: Custom Stair and Trim, 
Ltd. Concrete pavers: Sunny 
Brook Prest Concrete Co. In- 
terior floors: 4" Southern yellow 
pine. Roofing: Galvalume metal 
roofing and Carlisle membrane. 
Ceramic tile, bathrooms: Ameri- 
can Olean. Elevator, hydraulic: 
Mowrey Elevator. Heating and 
A/C system, Cu Ni exchanger: 
Friedrich. Sinks and lavatories: 
Logasa, Kohler, American 
Standard, Eljer. Toilets and uri- 
nal: American Standard. 
Bathtubs, standard and 
whirlpool: American Standard. 
Kitchen sinks, stainless: Elkay. 
Kitchen ranges, microwaves, 
dishwashers, disposers: General 
Electric. Refrigerators: Sub- 
Zero, White-Westinghouse. 


Canadian Centre for Architec- 
ture, Montreal, Quebec (p. 68). 
Architect: Peter Rose Architect. 
Trenton limestone: Les Car- 
rieres. Bush hammer finish: St. 
Marc. Aluminum-framed dou- 
ble-glazed windows and sky- 
lights: Zimmcor, Montreal. Bal- 
(continued on page 124) 


To understand 
how Modernfold 
stays first, 

look at what 

we did last. 
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Orange County Convention/Civic Center 


Modernfold will do it right, not just get it done. Whether accordion, flatwall, or portable 
panel, every Modernfold installation reaffirms why we've been the leader in movable wall 
systems for over 50 years. Today, that leadership has become even stronger, driven by a 
total commitment to quality and service throughout the company. A promise and 
commitment that come with every Modernfold product and assure you we stand behind 


everything we do. 


fVodernfold" 


Modernfold's (Quality Commitment 


Modernfold is committed to delivering products and services 
which meet the requirements of our customers. 


As members of the Modernfold team, each of us pledges 
to provide our product or service error free, on time, 
every time. 


Modernfold, Inc. 1711 I Avenue New Castle, Indiana 47362 (317) 529-1450 
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41 Architectural Doors 


INDUSTRIES 


Do You Need The Middle Man? 
When you use VT doors, you deal directly with us. 


There's no middle man to complicate your pro- 


ject with additional time, cost or hassle. At VT, VT Industries, Inc. 
ject wi 1t10nal time, cost or hassle. 1000 industrial Part 


we make architectural doors designed to fulfill r 
the requirements of virtually any environment, A A d Holstein, Iowa 51025 
and we back our products with dependable (712) 368-4381 
service. Call us toll-free for more information. 


Outside Iowa Call Toll Free 1-800-882-7732 * FAX (712) 368-4667 


©1989, VT Industries, Inc. 920-93013A 
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NATIONAL 
PARTITIONS AND 
INTERIORS, INC. 


Presents 


~ 
* 


hemiicolly A 


3" to 6" thick, 
IRL 
ALL 


iced panel walls. 
Interior Walls 


and are 
moveable, inter-changeable, reuseable 


d "A" fire ii d. 
ill for our brochure today. 


e easily install sd | 
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(continued from page 122) 

anced entrance door: Elison 
Hardware; Anjou Steel, Mont- 
real; Zimmcor, Montreal. Solid- 
core birch interior doors: P&R 
Desjardins, Montreal; Ishii Mon- 
bart, Montreal. Garage and 
truck dock overhead doors: 
Multi Porte, Montreal. Exterior 
unit pavers, herringbone pat- 
tern: Permacon Montco., Mont- 
real. Interior floors: Black 
peribonka granite, Canadian 
maple. Lay-in metal pan ceiling: 
Donn, Oakville, Ontario. Fire- 
retardant fabric, auditorium 
ceiling: Guildford Industries, 
Saddlebrook, N.J. Lead-coated 
copper auditorium roof: Verdun 
Roofing, Montreal. Stationary 
partitions: Canadian Gypsum 
Co., Toronto, Ont. Alkyd-matte 
and velour-finish paint: Pratt 

& Lambert, Fort Erie, Ont.; 
Pittsburgh Paint. Hardware: 
Monthard, Bourcherville, Que. 
(hinges); Sargent, Peterborough, 
Ont. (mortise locksets); LCN 
(concealed and surface door 
closers); Von Duprin/Ingersoll 
Rand, Mississauga, Ont. (surface 
panic exit). Surface- and flush- 
mounted intercom: TOA Elec- 
tric Co., Kobe, Japan. Ionization 
and photoelectric-addressable 
fire detectors: Pyrotronics, 
Montreal. Theater seating: 
Ducharme Ltee., St. Leonard, 
Que. Hydraulic elevators: APV 
Hall Crepaco Inc., Montreal. 
Custom handrails: FL Metal 
Inc., Montreal. Exterior lighting: 
Metallumen, Guelph, Ont.; Edi- 
son Price, New York. Wall-hung 
water closets, urinals, lavatories: 
American Standard. Flush 
valves: Sloan Flush Valves. 
Faucets: Chicago Faucet. Toilet 
stalls: National Tile, Montreal; 
Ishii Monbart, Montreal. Drink- 
ing fountains: Filtrine. Wash- 
room accessories: Bobrick. Re- 
cessed-unit electric heaters: 
Chromalox. Cooling tower: 
Barber-Coleman. Chiller: Car- 
rier. Boilers: ACME. Carpets: 
Crossley Karastan, Rexdale, 
Ont.; Abetone, Italy. Lamps: 
Artemide, Italy. Custom desks: 
Peter Rose Architect, Montreal; 
Francois Dallegret, Montreal. 
Lateral files: Storwall, Steelcase. 
Custom cabinets and tables: 
Peter Rose Architect. Chairs: 
Thonet. Blinds: Hunter Doug- 
las. Skylight louvers, perforated 
blind motor operated and regu- 
lated by photo cells: Technical 
Blinds Ltd.; High Wycombe, 
Bucks, Eng. Simultaneous in- 
terpretation, one channel, audio- 
visual system: ISTS. 16mm pro- 
jection system: EIKI. 35mm slide 
projection system: Enphoson 
Simda. Video protection: Sony. 
Sound system: Sonotechnique. 
(continued on page 126) 
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Strawberry Park Condo, 


A p” m": 
l^ ©1989 Thoro System Products p-——. s afa p" 


The Colorado Rockies are a challenge, both to the contractor and his construction mater- 
ials. The exterior insulation and finish system for "Strawberry Park" Condominium in 
Beaver Creek, Colorado was up against some pretty demanding conditions. Bitter cold 
winters. A short construction season. Premium quality finish requirements. 

ThoroWalle was chosen as the cost-effective, energy-efficient insulating wall system 
that stands up to the Colorado winters. And looks terrific year-round, year after year. 

It makes sense to choose ThoroWall for retrofit and new-construction EIFS work. 
After all, when it comes to acrylic and cement -based coatings, who has more experience 
than Thoro? With a reputation 77 years strong 
you can depend on Thoro for all your 
EIFS needs. 

For more information on ThoroWall 
Insulation Systems call (800) 327-1570. 

In Florida call (305) 592-2081 or write to: 
Thoro System Products, 7800 N.W. 38th St., 
Miami, Florida 33166 


THORO 
SYSTEM 
PRODUCTS 


[icr] A Business Unit of ICI Specialty Chemicals 


ThoroWall A 


Flexible acrylic, polymer base 
insulated wall system 


Exterior Gypsum Sheathing 
ThoroWall Primer Base/Adhesive 
EPS Board 
ThoroWall Reinforcing Fabric-117 
ThoroWall Primer Base/Adhesive 

ThoroWall Acrylic Finish ———— — — ———* 


ThoroWall H 


High impact, high build, 
insulated wall system 


Exterior Gypsum Sheathing 
ThoroWall Primer Base/Adhesive 
Mechanical Fastener 

PS Board 
ThoroWall Fiberglass Mesh-119 
ThoroWall H Fibered Base Coat 
ThoroWall Acrylic Finish 


n YEAR LIMITED WARRANTY AVAILABLE Circle No. 345 on Reader Service Card 


THE COLORS AND FINISH YOU WANT. THE QUALITY YOU EXPECT. eima 


“When I checked into | 
Best Western they asked 1f 
I wanted a room with 
a king or a queen.” 


INDEPENDENT 
WORLDWIDE 
LODGING 


“What a country! 
But Id really prefer my 
own room. 


Some hotel chains promise you the royal 
treatment. At Best Western, we give you so many 
different choices, in so many different places, 
you always get and pay for just what you want. 
Not frills you don’t need. — 2 

For reservations, call) 1-800-528-1234. 


Each Best Western is independently owned and operated. 
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(continued from page 124) 

Rio Retail Center, Atlanta, 
Georgia (p. 88). Architects: Ar- 
quitectonica International Corpora- 
tion, Coral Gables, Florida, with 
Milton Pate & Associates, Atlanta. 
Steel frame: Steel, Inc. Corru- 
gated steel panels: Steelite, Inc. 
Aluminum storefront, door, and 
glazing system: Atlas, Inc. Ex- 
terior insulating finish system: 
Dryvit, Inc. Gypsum wallboard: 
USG. Hollow metal doors and 
frames: Ceco. Surface applied 
paving waterproofing: 
Neoguard Corp. Asphalt elas- 
tomer sheet roofing: Siplast, Inc. 
Sealants: Tremco. Bituthene 
insulation: Grace Construction 
Products. Latex aliphatic 
polyurethane paint: Glidden. 
Locksets: Schlage. Elevators/ 
moving stairs: Otis Elevator Co. 
Incandescent wall-mounted 
lighting: Appleton. Washroom/ 
bathroom accessories: McKin- 
ney. 


Center for Innovative Technol- 
ogy, Herndon, Virginia (p. 92). 
Architects: Center for Innovative 
Technology, Joint Venture: Arquitec- 
tonica-Ward/Hall Associates AIA, 
Coral Gables, Florida and Fairfax, 
Virginia. Mat foundation steel: 
Bethlehem. Reinforced concrete 
footings and structure for all but 
commons: Miller/Long. Com- 
mons steel structure: Montagne 
Betts. Autoclave block masonry: 
Lightweight. Aluminum store- 
front: Kawneer. Curtain wall 
and entrance doors: Texas Wall 
Systems. Glazing: Cardinal 
Glass, Guardian Industries. 
Stainless steel windows: Colum- 
bia Architectural Products. Hol- 
low metal doors: WBH Indus- 
tries. Overhead doors: Overhead 
Door Company. Pavers: Has- 
tings. Flagstone: Sunnybrook. 
Entrance stone: Georgia Marble. 
Gypsum board and acoustical 
tile: Gold Bond. Single-ply 
roofing membrane: American 
Hydrotech. Sealants: Wilcox. 
Batt insulation: Owens-Corning. 
Roof and deck drainage board: 
Geotech. Exterior coating: 
Tnemec. Interior paint: Glid- 
den. Hinges: Stanley, Rixon. 
Locksets, door closers, and panic 
exit devices: Yale. Raised floors: 
Tate. Fire alarm: Symplex. 
Elevators: US Elevators. Electric 
switch boards: Lithonia, Pres- 
cott, Square D. Lavatories and 
water fountains: Kohler. Water 
closets: Speakman. Flush valves: 
Sloane. Toilet enclosures: 
SanyMetal. Sprinklers: Grinnell. 
HV AC systems and environmen- 
tal controls: Trane. Cooling 
towers: Bac Cooling Towers. 
Carpet: JJ Commercialon. Win- 
dow blinds: Levolor. 


UNIVERSAL 


TI 


=- 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


Division of Core Industries Inc. 
One Coreway Drive 

P. 0. Box 628 

Pioneer, OH 43554-0628 
419/737-2324 

419/737-2130 Facsimile 
810-443-3001 Telex 
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IT'S TOUGH TO SEE 
EXACTLY HOW GOOD 


WE REALLY ARE. 


PA Job Mart 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DIRECTOR 


Pratt Institute Center For 
Community & Environmental 
Development seeks a NYS 
registered architect to serve 
as Director of its Architec- 
tural Collaborative. Appli- 
cant should have an under- 
standing of urban poverty is- 
sues & a desire to work with 
non-profit, neighborhood- 
based low & moderate in- 
come client groups. In addi- 
tion to design respon- 
sibilities, the successful can- 
didate will represent the 
collaborative in dealing with 
clients & the public, train in- 
terns & students, prepare 
budgets & supervise staff. 


Bachelor's degree in Archi- 
tecture & at least 7 years re- 
lated work exp in the devel- 
opment & construction pro- 
cess, or equivalent combo of 
education & exp required. 
Familiarity w/rehab of multi- 
ple dwellings, SRO's & build- 
ings designed for residents 
w/special needs desirable. 
Salary $37-44,000 depending 
upon qualifications, plus ex- 
cellent benefits. 


Review of resumes to begin 
immediately & accepted until 
position is filled. Please for- 
ward to: Personnel De- 
partment/ADPA, 200 Will- 
oughby Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York 11205. An AA/ 


PRATT 
INSTITUTE 


ARCHITECTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Registered Architects with either light/ 
heavy commercial, industrial health care 
or institutional experience needed for 
well-known national firms. Call/send re- 
sume to: ACTION EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY, 1913 Sheridan Dr., Buffalo, NY 
14223, (716) 876-3193. 


ARCHITECTURAL SIGNAGE DE. 
SIGNER. San Diego design firm 
seeks an intermediate /senior de- 
signer, experienced in program- 


ming and design of comprehen- 
Sive signage systems. Resumes 
to: David Robinson Design, 3607 
Fifth Avenue, Suite C, San Diego, 
CA 92103. 619-298-2021. 
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DESIGN ASSOCIATE 
(Salary Negotiable) 


Successful candidate will 
have the opportunity to de- 
sign plans and write specifica- 
tions for a variety recon- 
struction and new construc- 
tion projects. Wil also be re- 
sponsible for the coordination 
of activities and communica- 
tions with consultants, con- 
tractors and agency staff. 


Qualified applicants will pos- 
sess a Bachelor's Degree in 
Civil Engineering, Architecture 
or closely related field, regis- 
tration as a licensed Civil Engi- 
neer or Architect with the 
ability to be licensed in the 
State of California and three 
years of diversified experi- 
ence including exposure to ail 
phases of design and con- 
Struction process. 


If you would like to enjoy a su- 
perb quality of life, excellent 
educational facilities and 
some of the most affordable 
housing in the State of Califor- 
nia, this position may be for 
you. If you are interested 
and quality for this challenging 
position, send your applica- 
tion and resume no later than 
August 31, 1989 to: 


Fresno Housing Authority 
Personnel Department 
P.O. Box 11985 
Fresno, CA 93776-1985 
(209) 443-8465 
AA/EOE 


Washington State University: 
School of Architecture Di- 
rector. Effective August, 
1990. 12 Month, Professor 
with Tenure. Salary commen- 
surate with qualifications and 
experience. Position requires 
Master's degree, professional 
license in Architecture, dem- 
onstrated effectiveness in pro- 
fessional architectural edu- 
cation. Preferred qual- 
ifications: M.Arch., proven 
record of leadership and man- 
agement skills, experience in 
both undergraduate and grad- 
uate instruction, recognition 
for creative scholarly or pro- 
fessional activity, Doctorate in 
related field. Do not send 
Resume: A standard format 
will be forwarded to those ex- 
pressing interest. Reply by 
December 1, 1989 to: Ken- 
neth L. Carper, Director 
Search Committee, School of 
Architecture, Washington 
State University, Pullman, WA 
99164-2220. WSU is an EO/ 
AA educator and employer. 
Protected group members are 
encouraged to apply. 


FLUOR DANIEL 


LEAD ARCHITECT - At least 
10 years experience in project 
type work, with at least 4 years of 
recent experience in the design of 
food and pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing facilities. Architectural 
degree and license are required. 
Familiarity with CADD a plus. 
Please send resume with salary 
history and current requirements 
to: 


FLUOR DANIEL 
KARA L. MITCHELL 
200 W. MONORE 
BOX PRARC 
CHICAGO, IL 60606 


Editorial Opening 
P/A has an immediate 
editorial opening. The 
position involves writ- 
ing design Features, for 
which a background in 
architecture and expe- 
rience in writing about 
design are desired. Re- 
ply to Job Mart, Box 
503, Progressive Archi- 
tecture, 600 Summer 
Street, P.O. Box 1361, 
Stamford, CT 06904. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER PRACTICE 


FOR SALE: Leading 20-year 
old consulting professional en- 
gineering firm located in 
Northeast. Nationwide elec- 
trical/mechanical practice. Ex- 
tensive commercial institu- 
tional, industrial construction 
projects. Principals would re- 
main during transition. Annual 
gross billings in excess of $6 
million. Consistently profit- 
able. Write to: Progressive 
Architecture, Job Mart, Box 
526. 


TO ANSWER 
BLIND BOX ADS 


Respond to: 


Progressive Architecture 
Job Mart — (Assigned Number) 
P.O. Box 1361 
600 Summer Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 06904 


ARCHITECTS - $25,000- 100,000 
GROUP ONE SEARCH 


Executive Architectural Recruiters. 
Superb positions Nationwide at ail 
levels with Regional and National 
firms. Confidential. NEVER A FEE. 
P.O. Box 460010, Denver, CO 
80015. 


(303)690-3440 or (813)969-0544 


RitaSue Siegel Agency™ 


A recruiting service to find architects, interior, 
graphic and industrial designers, marketing and 
sales support people for consultants and busi- 
ness. Confidential. Nationwide, international. 
60 W. 55 St., New York, NY 10019 
212/586-4750 


FULLY APPROVED UNIVER- 
SITY DEGREES!! Economical 
home study for Bachelor's, 
Master's, Ph.D., fully approved 
by California State Department 
of Education. Prestigious fac- 
ulty counsels for independent 
study and life experience cred- 
its (5,100 enrolled students, 500 
faculty). Free information — 
Richard Crews, M.D. (Harvard), 
President, Columbia Pacific 
University, Department 2A68, 
1415 Third Street, San Rafael, 
CA 94901. Toll Free: (800) 227- 
0119; California: (800) 552- 
5522; or (415) 459-1650. 


Advertising Rates 


Situation Open advertisements: 
$180 per column inch, per your 
layout. Maximum 30 words per 
column inch. Maximum 6 column 
inches. Display style adver- 
tisements are also available in frac- 
tional page units starting at '4 page 
and running to full page. Com- 
missionable to recognized adver- 
tising agencies. No charge for use 
of box number. 


Situation Wanted advertisements: 
$75 per column inch. Maximum 30 
words per column inch. Non- 
commissionable. No charge for 
box number. 


Check should accompany the ad- 
vertisement and be mailed to 
Mary Mulach, Progressive Archi- 
tecture Classifieds, 1100 Superior 
Ave., Cleveland, OH 44114. Tele- 
phone: 216/ 696-7000, Ext. 2584. 
Ads may be telecopied: 216-696- 
8765. 


Insertions will be accepted no later 
than the 1st of the month pre- 
ceding month of publication. 
Copy to be set due seven days 
earlier. 


BN 5»y x NN MM !")'""—".." O).!"JjJ";"/"J«———— ———— —————— 


NOIIVWHOJXNI 


For additional infor- 

C) mation about any 
product or service 
featured, please cir- 
cle the appropriate 
reader service num- 
ber on the postage- 
free card at the back 
of the magazine. 


Top — Kyoto Steak House — and right — Barr Office Building, both by 
Rossen/Neumann Associates, Southfield, Mich. Lower left — Art Van 
Furniture by Robert L. Ziegelman/Architects, Birmingham, Mich. 


Use the new Typestyler" Page and Presentation System to 
create your own high-quality overhead transparencies— in 
dazzling colors! And with text, bar graphs and line charts. All 
in a single step. For full details, call toll-free: 1-800-637-5461 
(in Minnesota: 612-542-1580). Or send this DET to Varitronic 
Systems, Inc., PO. Box 234, Minneapolis, MN 55440. 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| Name/Title | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


Company — — — .— . Business Phone 

Business Address 

City. 

"d Zip v VA R | TR ON / CS 
© Varitronic Systems, Inc. 1989 01020889 
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Beautiful, 

economical exteriors of 
Foremost Steel Fascia. 

More and more buildings are being finished with Foremost 
Fascia. ..pre-fabricated systems that go up fast to save time 
and lower construction costs. Both systems (Quick-Lock and 
Free-Form) carry a 20-year warranty on their Kynar 5009 
finishes. Foremost's money-saving color-coated sheets are 
also available flat; cut to size; and fabricated to your specs. 


Write for complete information. 


FOREMOST zz 
reese 

MANUFACTURING CO. "m 

20941 East St. / Southfield, MI 48034 / (313) 357-4020 or 1-800-622-4001 
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BOOKSTORE 


ks, circle appropri- 
on the Reader Service 
» bock of this issue. .Pay- 
iccompany orders being 
skipped to PO. Box numbers. Prices 
include shipping and handling. 
Please allow 6-8 weeks delivery. 
Prices subject to change. Orders 
good ae U.S. addresses. 


Send the card in an 
envelope to: 
Paul McKenna 
Progressive Architecture 
P.O. Box 1361 

Sta mfo H, e 06901 


P/A Back Isaves 
A limited, supply of the following 


1 R.M. Schi 
Architect 18€ 


photographs aptly doc 
Schindler's theory of ‘ 
Architecture”; an architect 5 
of its own time free of ties to the 
ie The workmanlike text ane í 


out the book. 


Circle B601 under Bo 


Eddsd try 


AN ANALYSIS' OF 


GEOFFREY 


Pierre Goumain 


2 High Styles: Twentieth- 
Century American Design 
introduction by Lisa Phillips, 
212pp., illus. ($38. 50) 

The typography and graphic 
design of the six essays in this 
book complement their docu- 
mentation of the diffcrent 
periods in America's design 
history. Known and unknown 
examples of architectural, 
furniture, and product 
design are shown in period 
photographs. 

Circle B602 under Books 


3 Environmental Quality 

in Offices 

by Jacqueline C. Vischer, 
250pp., ($35.95) 

Largely devoted to the mechan- 
ics of environmental quality 
evaluating, this book defines and 
analyzes a method for studying a 
"building-in-use" and, in its last 
chapter, offers guidelines for 
office design and management 
improvements. 

Circle B603 under Books 


4 Le Corbusier: An Analysis 
of Form 

by Geoffrey H. Baker, 354pp., 
illus. ($46.95) 

Handwritten and illustrated, this 
study attempts to trace Corb's 
career from his early training to 
his final masterworks. A number 
of formal systems and forces 

are explicated and applied to his 
buildings, including Notre- 
Dame-du-Haut and the 
monastery at La Tourette. 

Circle B604 under Books 


5 Professional Practice for 
Interior Designers 

by Christine M. Piotrowski, 
ASID, IBD, 336pp.. ($37.95) 
Acknowledging a need for more 
business-related training for 
interior design students and 
professionals, this text outlines 
and evaluates methods of 
establishing, managing, and 
promoting an interior 

design firm. 

Circle B605 under Books 


6 Education of an Architect 
edited by Elizabeth Diller, Diane 
Lewis, and Kim Shkapich, 
352pp., illus. ($52.50) 

The Irwin S. Chanin School of 
Architecture at Cooper Union 
opens its doors with this exten- 
sive display of works donc by 
students and faculty over the 
past decade. 

Circle B606 under Books 


7 High-Technology 
Workplaces: Integrating 
Technology, Management, 
and Design for Productive 
Work Environments 

edited by Pierre Goumain, 
354pp., ($47.95) 

The hot topic of "intelligent 
buildings" is examined as a 
new trend, and considered, with 
case studies, from the scale of 
research parks down to cable 
management. Contributors 
include architects, design 
academics, engineers, and 
consultants. 

Circle B607 under Books 


omui Ir es 


^ VISUAL FOR ARCHITECTS. ENGINEERS, 
R ARCHI . ENGI : 
SIMULATION lano puanners : 
tephen R. J. Sheppard 
TTT 


8 Antonio Sant Elia: 

The Complete Works 

by Luciano Caramel and Alberto 
Longatti, 312pp., illus. ($67.50) 
The architect’s rich, industrial- 
style designs, all 367 projects 
unrealized, are reproduced with 
brief descriptions. An essay on 
his life and translation of his 
“Manifesto of Futurist 
Architecture” are included. 
Circle B608 under Books 


9 Emerging European 
Architects 

edited by Wilfried Wang, 96pp., 
illus. ($22.50) 

‘This exhibition-catalog-turned- 
theoretical-text mixes the works 
and words of 16 architects and 
critics in a study of the current 
state of European architecture 
and architectural practices. 
Circle B609 under Books 


10 Corporate Facility 
Planning: An Inside 

View for Designers 

and Managers 

by Stephen Binder, 236pp., 
($42.50) 

This book analyzes issues of 
management: allocating space, 
setting and selling standards, 
documenting construction. Each 
chapter ends with “The Words 
of Others” —written by facility 
management veterans in an 
effort to give alternative 
viewpoints. 

Circle B610 under Books 


European 
Architects 


11 Visual Simulation: 

A User's Guide for Architects, 
Engineers, and Planners 

by Stephen R.J. Sheppard, 
216pp., illus. ($50.95) 

The role of simulation media 
(traditional methods like render- 
ings and models, newer CADD 
and video-production tech- 
niques) in every stage of the 
planning and building processes 
is reviewed and appraised: 
Accurate presentations with any 
method are the goal. 

Circle B611 under Books 


12 Building Design and 
Human Performance 

edited by Nancy C. Ruck, 
284pp., ($47.95) 

The human response to condi- 
tons in the built environment — 
including temperature, lighting, 
acoustics, and air quality—is 
discussed in relation to both 
interior design and design of the 
building envelope. A section on 
energy efficiency and cost 
completes the volume. 

Circle B612 under Books 


Corporate 
Facility | 
Planning 


STEPHEN BINDER 


13 A Comparative Analysis 
of 20th Century Houses 

by Hidcaki Haraguchi, 92pp., 
illus. ($27.50) 

Focusing on the spatial aspects 
of architecture, this collection 
of axonometric drawings shows 
works by many of the century's 
most distinguished architects, 
from Lutyens to Gehry. 

Circle B613 under Books 
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GE IS THE LIGHT THAT DELIVERS BIGGER 
LIGHTING PUNCH FROM A SMALLER LAMP 
e 


0774 


GEPerformance 4&2 ww i. JOS sign or retrofit. With GE's family of 
Plus™ Halogen PAR — "99/777 ^ ip spotsinstead of ^ diode-free Performance Plus™ Hal- 


lamps put design flexi- Y=] 75R30 reflectorspots ogen PAR spots and floods, your 
bility into the spotlight. “8 ^ and deliver three times the dis- options keep adding up. 
And the flood. i play light on a third less energy For more information, call GE’s 
GE Halogen PAR lamps are from smaller, less obtrusive fix- SpecLine toll-free at 
now appreciably smaller. So your tures. Flicker-free light that's whiter 800-523-5520. 
number of display lighting options and crisper for dramatically GE is Light. 
is now appreciably bigger. enhanced colors. 
One such option: Specify GE More light, less energy, better 


Performance Plus" Halogen PAR20 colors, smaller fixtures, original de- 


GE Lighting 
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EXTERIOR WALL ELEVATION 


Selected Details 


LIMESTONE COPING 


CLEAR ANODIZED 
ALUMINUM CORNICE 


DOUBLE LAYER 


e 


OF GYPSUM BOARD 


AIR DUCT 


GYPSUM BOARD 
ON PLYWOOD 


BUSH-HAMMERED 
TRENTON LIMESTONE 


CONCRETE MASONRY UNIT 


RIGID INSULATION 


BATT INSULATION 


STEEL STUDS 


MAPLE FLOORING 


REINFORCED 


CONCRETE FLOOR SLAB 


JACK ARCH 
LIMESTONE PIECE 


GYPSUM BOARD 


ALUMINUM DOUBLE-GLAZED ||| 
WINDOWS WITH SOLEX LOW-E GLASS 


CLEAR ANODIZED 


I 
ALUMINUM COLUMN "EN S 


3S 
DTETIIITIIITIITITIITIITITITTTIITITITY. 


EXTERIOR WALL SECTION 


Exterior Wall Section 
Canadian Centre for 
Architecture 
Montreal, Quebec 


The exterior wall of the Cana- 
dian Centre for Architecture, 
designed by Canadian architect 
Peter Rose (see pp. 68-77), 
walks a fine line between the 
historical rendition of a masonry 
wall and a Modern interpreta- 
tion of it. Faced with bush-ham- 
mered Trenton limestone, the 
wall has a Classical tripartite 
division, but the treatment of the 
wall is distinctly Modern. Instead 
of a highly modeled surface, the 
wall is nearly flat; instead of its 
projecting out at the top, the 
stone surface steps back slightly. 


And, in place of a Classical cor- 
nice there is a bracketed metal 
one, which doubles as a sunshade 
(above). The same dichotomy 
occurs in the construction of the 
wall. The flat arches over the 
ground-floor windows and the 
ashlar pattern of the limestone 
blocks suggest a structural role 
for the stone. Yet, as the wall 
section shows (left), the stone is 
but a cladding, backed up by a 
concrete masonry wall. Also the 
bullnose stone course at the first 
floor and the wider course 
aligned with the top of the gal- 
lery walls suggest a physical con- 
nection between inside and out, 
even though the gallery walls are 
separated from the exterior shell 
by at least a foot. a 
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KiSile 


decision. 


Its the easiest one you'll ever make. 


Kentile Terrazzo. 
A professional way to beautiful floors. 


When it’s time to recommend a solid 
vinyl tile that offers beauty and 
durability, your best bet is Kentile® 
‘Terrazzo. Available in 8 contem- 
porary colors, 12" x 127 14” thick, 
Kentile ‘Terrazzo is ideally suited for 
commercial, residential and even 
such demanding institutional 
installations as hospitals. It will give 
your clients all the beauty and long- 
lasting qualities of a terrazzo floor 


without the expense and bother of 
an involved installation. 

Kentile Terrazzo solid vinyl tile, 
the professional way to beautiful 
floors. Call your Kentile 
representative. 


KIENNIT|I|LIER 


Kentile Floors Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11215 


For additional information see Sweet's 1988 Catalog File: "General Building and Renovation? 


or call 800-447-1982 for nearest Kentile Sales Office. 
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Call on us for a full line of 
custom-engineered rolling 
doors, grilles and shutters — 
plus design and installation 
support second to none. 


Our rolling steel fire doors 
can be installed in openings 
requiring UL fire-rated clo- 
sures. These doors will close 
automatically, if required, 
when heat is detected or a 
160? F fuse link is activated, 
to prevent passage of flame. 
In normal usage, they are 
independent of the automatic 
closing device for easy 
manual, chain, crank or 
motor operation. 


Rolling grilles, scissors grilles 
and side coiling grilles are 


self-storing and feature high- Am a 

security locking systems and erican as 
an emergency release mechanism. They can be manually, 

awning-crank or electrically operated. qua A 


to be stored in a relatively small area above the opening for 
maximum entry space. Smooth torsion spring counter- 
balancing provides easy, trouble-free operation, no 
matter what the weather or temperature. Heavy-gauge 
metal slats offer security, durability, protection and 
optional insulation. 


Rolling service doors are upward-acting, permitting them r 


FREE design aids 


Send for free literature by writing 
or calling North American. 


North American 

Rolling Door, Inc. 

A Wayne-Dalton Company 
Mt. Hope, OH 44660 

(216) 674-7015 


Technological leadership and the product line to prove it. 
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